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FRIENDLY COUNSELS 
FOR 
FREEDMEN. 


We welcome all who have come out of bondage to the privileges of 
freemen. Providence has unloosed your fetters. The war has been made 
use of by the Almighty to bring about this great change in your 
condition. We hope you will remember this; and when you pray, you must 


not forget to give him thanks for your freedom. 


Your condition is in some respects much better, and in others somewhat 
worse, than when you were slaves. Your master, if he was kind, took 

good care of you. Now that you are free, you have got to take care of 
yourselves. At first this may be a hardship; but by and by you will see 
that it is a good thing. In slavery you had little or no care, except 

to see that your task was done. Now that you are your own men, you have 
got to think and _ work_ both. 


Thus freedom acts on the mind. It obliges you to seek a livelihood--to 

look up work such as you can do, that you may support yourselves and 
your families. It sets you to thinking how you can earn wages, and how 
you can best spend them. Freedom, remember, has its cares and anxieties 
as well as its benefits. 


LABOR. 


Don’t fall into the mistake of some, that freedom means idleness. No 
such thing. Free people have to work, and some of them have to work 
very hard even to get their bread. Some of the free colored people 
have by their own labor gained the means of a comfortable livelihood, 
and made themselves respectable. You can do the same, if you will 

use the same diligence. By industry you will soon be able to support 
yourselves and families, and lay up something perhaps for a rainy day. 
Thus you may secure something to depend on when you are sick or old 
and can’t work. There will no doubt be penny savings-banks, where you 
can put some of your money, and where it will not only be safe, but 
will increase. We hope, if there are such banks, that you will take 
advantage of them. 


At first, and before you get well a going, the government, aided by 
good people, is ready to lend you a helping hand. This is done to give 
you a chance to get used to your new situation. But the sooner you stop 
leaning on the government and on the help of the whites, the better for 
yourselves and for all concerned. 


Don’t refuse to work then, even at low wages. Work at low wages is 
better than idleness. The Bible says, he that will not work, neither 
shall he eat. It says also, “Be diligent in business.” 


Besides, if you are idle, and look for support to the whites, the 


slaveholders will throw it in our teeth, and say, “There, you see 
negroes wont work, unless there is a master over them.” And so we 
shall be ashamed, not knowing what to say in reply. But if you are 
industrious and willing to work even at low wages, they can’t say this. 


If the government wants able-bodied men among you for the army, to dig 
trenches, to build forts, or to enlist as soldiers, let it not be said 

that you refused. If you are invited to go in as field laborers, go in 

and work. You work now as freemen, not as slaves; and the money which 
is paid you, you can lay out for food and clothing, and for any thing 

else that is proper. In this country nobody expects to live without 

work. 


CLEANLINESS. 


Industry is one good thing. But there are other habits also we would 
recommend. Cleanliness is very important. Black or white, a dirty 
person is a disgusting object. Even a poor person can possess the 
virtue of cleanliness. Soap and water are not very dear things; but 

if one don’t use them, they might as well cost guineas instead of 
coppers. What do you think of a mother who keeps neither herself nor 
her children clean? Who likes to enter a cabin or cottage where the 
dirt has to be wiped off a seat before a decent man or woman can sit 
down upon it? A clean person will see that even the patched garments he 
is obliged to wear are at least free from dirt. No matter how poor the 
house is you live in, it should be kept clean. The Bible says, “Wash 
you, make you clean.” Though this means _soul_ washing, yet it shows 
God loves cleanliness. 


ECONOMY. 


Economy is another thing we recommend. This means saving all you can 
above and beyond what is needful for you to live upon. Don’t spend your 
money foolishly. Don’t spend it on rum or tobacco. Don’t gamble it 

away. Don’t buy expensive clothes or rich food. Some poor people, when 
they get a little money, think they may spend it in a frolic. All this 

is bad, and brings a man or a family very soon to want. 


We don’t wish you to be stingy, nor like one who hates to spend a penny 
even for what is necessary. This is not what we mean. But take care of 
your wages. Make them go as far as you can in supporting yourself and 
family; and if there is any over, lay it up against a time of need. 

Only don’t waste it; for the Bible makes the waster and the slothful 
man brothers. “He also that is slothful in his work, is brother to him 
that is a great waster.” 


SOBRIETY. 


Sobriety is another habit or virtue we hope you will observe. Rum is 
the ruin of thousands. Keep clear of it, or it will ruin you. Soul and 
body die under its ravages. A drunkard is worse than a beast. Look 
at the drunkard’s home--or rather, dwelling ; home is too sacred a 
word--and see how desolate and dreary and wretched it is. The Bible 
says, “Drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of God;” so that they 
are miserable here, and more miserable hereafter and for ever. 


HONESTY. 


Honesty is all-important. “Thou shalt not steal” is one of God’s 
commandments. When you were in slavery you may have thought that you 
had a right to take from your master what you could get hold of, and 
hesitated only from the fear of being found out. Even some slaves who 
call themselves pious, have thought it was not wrong to take from the 
master’s crib whatever they could lay their hands upon. But if they 

had read the Bible, they would have seen how wrong it was. The apostle 
Paul, writing to the bondmen in his day, says they must “not purloin;” 
which means, they must not steal even a little thing from their 

masters, nor from anybody else. 


If then any of you have fallen into this wicked habit, stop it at once. 
Besides, if you steal, the law will seize upon you, and you may have to 
go to prison, or suffer some worse punishment. You are _now_ under law, 
and must be an honest keeper of the law. 


LYING. 


Be truthful. Some have said that lying is universally practised among 

the slaves--that they seem to think it is no sin, or if it be a sin, 

that it is a very little one. If this be so, then we urge you to get 

your minds at once set right in this matter. Lying is a sin, anda 

great sin. God has said, “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” and that 
forbids lying of all kinds. He says too, “Lie not one to another.” And 

still more, he says, “Liars shall have their part in the lake that 

burneth with fire and brimstone.” He is a God of truth, and he commands 
us all to “speak the truth in love.” 


SWEARING. 


Perhaps you are not a profane swearer. We hardly think swearing is as 
common among the blacks as it is among the whites: to the shame of the 
whites be it said. Yet we have heard some shocking oaths from colored 
men and women. This wicked habit the Bible condemns. “Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will not hold 

him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” “Swear not at all,” said 
Jesus. If any of you have fallen into this dreadful habit, break it 

off, stop it at once. And if you have not, then guard against it. 


PURITY. 


Be chaste. I dare say you know what that means. Whatever bad examples 
you may have had, you should now and henceforth keep from that 
destructive vice which God has forbidden in the seventh commandment. 
It is, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” This means, to keep to your 

own wife, and the wife keep to her own husband. If you break over this 
bound, you break God’s law. In slavery, this vice or wickedness has not 
been thought so very bad; and perhaps, in some instances, it may even 
have been encouraged. But it was wicked then_, and it is wicked now. 
Whatever apologies you may have made for it before, you are now out of 
the house of bondage, and under the same laws that all are. A woman’s 
character, married or unmarried, is blasted if she is impure; and in 


the sight of God an impure man is equally sinful. 


All young people should guard against this vice. They have a character 

to form and to maintain; and how can that be done if this vile habit is 
indulged? A virtuous character is as precious to a colored woman as it 

is to any woman. And with regard to men and women both, the Bible says, 
“Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge.” 


THE SABBATH. 


Keep the Sabbath. Make it not a day of work nor of pleasure, but of 
rest and of worship. The Bible says, “Remember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy.” Cease on that day from all unnecessary work. Let 

your families have rest also. Put on your best clothes--parents and 
children both--and after you have prayed in your closet and prayed with 
your family, then go to church, taking with you such of your family 

as are old enough. Don’t idle about on the Lord’s day. If there is a 
Sabbath-school, go to it yourselves, and take your children along with 
you. If you follow these rules, you will grow wiser and better. It is 

in this way that people are trained up for heaven. 


* * * * * 


These habits are, you see, all based on the Bible. It is God’s morality 
we are recommending. And yet, after you have done all these things, you 
have done nothing more than your duty. You must not make a religion 
out of these good habits. That is, you must not think that these are 
_all_ that religion requires. Religion demands these, and something 
more. You must have “the broken heart,” sorrow for sin--sorrow before 
God, because you have broken his laws. Religion bids you turn from all 
sin--even sins of thought. It commands you to go to Jesus, that you may 
have your sins washed away in his precious blood. It tells you that you 
must put your whole trust in the Lord Jesus for salvation. Religion 

calls upon you to love Jesus, and from love to do whatsoever he hath 
commanded. 


This is the inward experience of religion. But all the good habits we 
have been recommending are such as a religious person will practise. 
If a man pretends to be religious, and is a bad man in his outward 
conduct--if he loves to speak against his neighbors, or tells lies 

about them, or steals, or swears, or is impure, he is not a religious 
man; he is a hypocrite; and “that man’s religion,” the Bible says, “is 


vain.” We want you to be religious and moral both. 


LEARNING. 


A great many good people are now engaged in teaching you to read and 
write. This is very important; for then you can read the Bible and 

other good books, and see your way to heaven clearer. Besides, some 
learning is very necessary and useful in business, in writing letters, 

and in many ways. While you were slaves, you were for the most part not 
permitted to learn to read and write; but now you have the opportunity, 
and you must give your attention to it. 


It is a new thing to you, this learning to read and write, and it may 
come hard at first; but if you keep on, it will soon become easier. And 
when you have once learned these, what a pleasant thing it will be to 
you to write a letter, or to sit down in your own house and read all 
about Jesus and salvation! 


You must see that your children learn also. Perhaps they will take it 
quicker, and then they can read to you. How nice it will be, after your 
day’s work or on the Sabbath, to listen to your children reading to 
you out of the precious Bible! This will be one of the best blessings 
connected with your new-found freedom. 


A HOME. 


One of the first things you should endeavor to secure to yourselves is 

a home. Each family should aim at this. No matter how small your house 
be, if itis a home, and your home, there will be a charm about it. 

I see not why every family among the freedmen may not obtain such a 
home--where he can have his family to himself, and train his children 

to good morals and religion. Freedom makes a home worth something. 


Get a house, then, as soon as you can; no matter how small or how poor 
it is. Perhaps by your industry you may make it larger and better. Move 
your family into it, and begin to live as one who is responsible to 

God, and who is determined to show that slavery has not robbed him of 
all his manhood. 


In this home have family worship. Pray with your family every morning, 
asking God’s blessing in something like the following words: 


MORNING PRAYER. 


Our Father which art in heaven, we thank thee for keeping us safe 
through the night. We thank thee for our sleep, which has done us so 
much good. Grant now, O Lord, that we may have thy blessing through the 
day. Help us to be diligent in business. Keep us from all harm and from 

all wrong. Help us to do thy will in all things. O Lord, bless this 

family; make us Christians; give us sorrow for all our sins, and pardon 
them for Jesus’ sake. May we trust in Jesus alone for salvation. Help 

us to obey all thy commands. May we love all men, even our enemies. May 
we serve thee faithfully until we die; and then, O Lord, take us to 

heaven, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


The evening prayer might be somewhat as follows: 


EVENING PRAYER. 


O Lord, we give thee thanks that thou hast preserved us through the 
past day; that thou hast helped us to do our work, and hast not 

suffered us to fall into any hurtful evils. Yet, Lord, we know and feel 

that the day has not been without its temptations and sins. We have 

done many things which we ought not to have done, and have left undone 
many things which we ought to have done; and for these sins, O Lord, we 
ask thy forgiveness. Oh, wash them all away in the blood of Jesus. Give 
us hearts to love and obey thee more perfectly hereafter. 


Keep us, O Lord, through the night, from all harm. Give us peaceful 
sleep. And when the night of death shall come, may we sleep in Jesus, 
and awake in heaven. This we ask through Jesus Christ, our blessed 
Redeemer. Amen. 


Learn also the Lord’s prayer, and help your children to learn it. You 
should often say it as a morning prayer; going down upon your knees 
with your little ones, and all repeating it aloud together. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


“Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil; for thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.” 


* * * * * 


As soon as you learn to read, let your prayers be accompanied by the 
reading daily of at least a few verses out of the Bible. Take great 

pains also to teach your children to pray. There are a great many 

pretty little prayers they can learn, and some of them are in verse. I 

will give two of these, though I dare say some of you know them already. 


PRAYER FOR A LITTLE CHILD ON GOING TO BED. 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take; 

And this I beg for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER. 


“Now I awake, and see the light; 

"Tis God who kept me through the night. 
To him I lift my voice, and pray 

That he would keep me through the day. 

If I should die before ’tis done, 

O God, accept me through thy Son. Amen.” 


Teach your children to fear God and to keep his commandments. Train 
them up for him. Remember they are given to you to be brought up for 
some good and useful end. Let them have every advantage within your 
reach for their improvement. And above all, set them a good example 
yourselves, which will have more effect in making them good children 
than any lessons which you or others may give them. 


A HAPPY HOME. 


Try to make your house a happy home for yourselves and for your 
children. So far as you can, keep the children clean and neat. 
Especially take care that they don’t learn bad ways, by getting into 
the company of bad children. 


Make things as pleasant as you can in and around your house. What a 
difference there is! Some cottages or cabins look very pretty, and some 
look very bad. It is easy to tell what sort of people live in a house, 

by the very looks of it. Dirty within and dirty without tells a bad 

story of the inmates. On the other hand, when we pass a log-cabin where 
things look tidy, we are apt to say to ourselves, “Some nice people 

live there.” 


Now, when a stranger approaches your house, let him notice a pretty 
garden-spot, with flowers and vegetables, all well kept. When he 

enters, let his eye be cheered by seeing how nice every thing looks, 

how well swept the floor is, how the tin things shine. Let him notice a 
few books, with marks of study or reading upon them. Especially let him 
see the Bible or Testament in daily use. As he glances around, it would 
be pleasant if he could see a little picture here and there hanging on 
the wall, or a flower-pot with a pretty pink or rose blooming in it, 
showing that you have a liking for such things. He would say, “Well, 

this looks like freedom. I think you must be quite a happy family.” 


Will any one say that such a picture of home comforts may not be seen 
among the families of the freedmen? I trust that many who read this 
little book, or hear it read, will say to themselves, “Well, I mean to 

try and see if I can’t have such a home.” Try, then, and we believe 

you will succeed. It will be a very pretty picture to show some who 
maintain that it is useless to attempt to elevate or to improve the 
condition of the colored race. 


These counsels are from your friends. We rejoice in your freedom, and 
we long to see you improve it to the utmost, thus showing to the world 
the superiority of a state of freedom under the worst_ aspects over 
that of slavery under the best. 


TO SUM UP. 


And now try to think over all the things mentioned in this little book, 
and bear them in mind, so that every day they will keep you right. For 
instance, say to yourself, I will be industrious. I wont lie around a 
mere idler. And when I have work to do, I will be faithful and do_ it. 

I wont be an eye-servant, working only when my employer is looking at 
me. 


Next, I will be clean. I will keep my body clean, and my house clean, 
and my children clean; and this will remind me that I must be clean in 
my thoughts. 


Then I will remember to save my wages, and not spend more than is 
necessary, and to lay up something for a time of need. 


As to rum and other intoxicating liquors, I wont touch them, any more 
than I would handle a fiery serpent. 


I will not steal even a small amount. If the devil says, Take it, I 
will say, No; it isn’t mine; God has forbidden me to take it. 


I will guard my lips from lying. I will always speak the truth. Even if 
it is against myself, I will still keep to the truth; for I know God 
abhors the deceitful tongue. 


When I hear people taking God’s name in vain, I will say, That is very 
wicked. Lord, help me to keep from this dreadful sin. 


And so also, when I am tempted to impurity, I will say as Joseph in the 
Bible said, “How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?” 
I will keep from such vice. 


I will remember the Sabbath too, and try to keep it holy. I will go to 
church and prayer-meeting. I wont do any unnecessary work on that holy 
day. 


Try to keep all these good resolutions, and ask God to help you. You 
need God’s help; and he will give it to you, if you pray for it. 


And now learn and say the following beautiful hymns, with which I will 
close: 


JUST AS TAM. 


Just as I am--without one plea, 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bidst me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am--and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

To thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am--though tossed about 

With many a conflict, many a doubt-- 

Fightings within, and fears without, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am--poor, wretched, blind-- 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in thee to find, 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am--thou wilt receive. 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve; 
Because thy promise I believe, 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am--thy love, I own, 

Has broken every barrier down; 

Now to be thine, yea, thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


HYMN. 


“A charge to keep I have; 
A God to glorify; 

A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky. 


To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfil: 

Oh, may it all my powers engage, 
To do my Master’s will. 


Arm me with jealous care, 


As in thy sight to live; 
And Oh, thy servant, Lord, prepare 
A strict account to give. 


Help me to watch and pray; 
And on thyself rely; 

Assured if I my trust betray, 
I shall for ever die.” 
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The reputation of those writings, which he probably expected 
to be immortal, is every day fading; while those peculiarities 
of manner and that careless table-talk the memory of which, he 
probably thought, would die with him, are likely to be 
remembered as long as the English language is spoken in any 
quarter of the globe.—T. B. Macaulay: Johnson 


Life in the little stone house to which I had now removed was filled 

with books and tobacco smoke and belated plans in futures—that time 
when I should be strong again. I had regretted the impossibility of my 
packing out a Washington library, but my old friend and bitter critic, 

the now astonishing Mr. Mencken, kept my intelligence alive by sending 
parcels of the latest publications, and these arrived fresh and 
unscorched, though having passed beneath his searing eye and ruthless 
pen. Later, my faithful typewriter, a relic of newspaper days, was sent 
forward in defiance of medical advice, and I wrote a few stories that, 
with their magazines and editors, are now forgotten. 


Evenings, swung in a hammock, I studied sunsets and their glories, 
masked and reflected by the magnificent San Francisco Range, and 
gradually began to absorb the desert peace. To know its moods, those 


swift and unexpected changes, having in them often a dream’s 
stealthiness and unreality, one must live for a year in a little house 
built low against the brown bosom of the Desert. 


I remember the peculiar silvern radiance of one evening. The light came 
through dust-screens and, filtering across brown levels, limned patches 
of greasewood in a lemon pallor. The sentry cottonwoods of the 
riverbank were picked out as brilliant etchings of gray trunks and lacy 
branches in a glow of apple-green. Night swarmed out of the east in 
great blue clouds. Flying before it were cottony puffballs, white and 
twisting into the sunset, like masses of fleece, newly washed. But in 

the northwest swung a dun-colored curtain, lighted by the afterglow, 
suspended from the higher sky, a drifting, heavy drapery, its ragged 
edges trailing the tops of the blunted buttes with filmy rain-tresses. 
Between this curtain and the middle distance the mesa barricades had 
not yet darkened, and they were sharply outlined as gaunt shapes of red 
and saffron sandstone. 


Now the peaks cooled and the great mountain-range lived in silhouette, 
its backbone etched with a line of electric blue. Early night swept 
overhead, and a few timid stars peeked out, as if fearing the 
thunder-mutter that came on the night wind, sullen herald of a desert 
storm. Now pale red flames reflected in the far-away dun-colored 
curtain. The storm rushed eastward across the northern heavens, while 
above me the night rolled west, bringing its stars into a brighter 

glow. 


But this storm was fifty miles away and had its prescribed circle to 
complete. Soon its gathering vanguard began blotting out the stars. Now 
came a dusty shrieking wind; now the purple belly of the sky was rent 

by a white-hot wire, and like the crash of a thousand cannon followed 
the voices of the storm; now fell a few drops of cold rain, fanned on 

the wind into spray; and then—the deluge—a silvery curtain in the 
half-light, like a river turned over a new brink, drenching the Desert, 
beating all weak things into the sand. Parched as the ground was, the 
water could not be absorbed at once, and soon stood as lakes in the 
hollows. 


It seldom rains in the Desert; but when it does!—One may drown in 
arroyos that carry tearing leaping torrents immediately after such 
cloud-bursts, and at the same point next day the sand will be steaming 
in the hot sunlight. 


Within the space of three hours I have observed a beautiful sunset, an 
afterglow, twilight with a storm brewing, stars and night overhead; 
then the flood of water, lighted by crisp terrifying flashes and 


bringing the noise of Niagara; to be followed by calm night again, the 
stars returning to see their reflections in the desert pools. But the 
observer had the advantage of a view embracing one hundred miles 
between the mountain range and the country of the buttes. The wonders 
of the heavens passed around him in full circle. 


And where could one find such another place for the sight? Probably 
nowhere else in this hemisphere, save with a slight advantage in height 
and atmosphere at the Lowell Observatory, about sixty miles away, where 
the astronomer may have viewed the same spectacle from his study, 
perched on a shoulder of the San Francisco Range, having below him that 
mystic world of the Indians, the dim, illimitable stretches of the 

Painted Desert. 


The New England States, all of them, could be gently eased into 
Arizona, and there would remain room for Pennsylvania and little 
Delaware without crowding. The one reservation that I had charge of 
from 1911 to 1919 embraced 3863 square miles, a trifle smaller than 
Connecticut, and it was a postage stamp on the broad yellow face of 
Arizona, which is in area one twenty-seventh of the entire United 
States. One hundred thousand persons, or one fourth of the state’s 
estimated population, live in eight of its towns, leaving much less 

than three persons per square mile, including Indians and Mexicans, to 
inhabit the remaining emptiness. One tenth of the population is Indian, 
and one fourth of Arizona’s land area is “Indian country.” The 
reservations have 1.5 persons per square mile. The fastest train of the 
Santa Fe system requires ten hours to cross Arizona from its eastern 
boundary to the Colorado River, a distance of 386 miles. Arizona has 
mountains that lift their crests more than 12,000 feet above the sea; 
and to present a perfect contrast, it has Yuma and Parker, towns of the 
Mohave Desert, cozy places in summer, close to sea level, with 
temperatures of 116° to 120° in the shade. Yes, you can eat oranges 
from the Phoenix trees while listening to the story of the Yuma man who 
found Hell chilly; and you can find snow in June on the upper levels of 
the Apache Indian Reserve without scaling a mountain peak. In the 
northern Navajo country I have twice experienced thirty degrees below 
zero in February, while there is no doubt the American Beauty roses 
were blooming in Phoenix gardens. Once I nearly froze to death on the 
nineteenth of May in Arizona, the place of palms, and figs, and 
pomegranates! 


I had expected to be sadly bored, but the steady routine of each 
reservation working-day ate up the hours. Time does not hang on one’s 
hands; a strange thing too, considering the silence and solitude and 
lack of action in the Desert. Some writer has sought to picture this 
bustling, speaking emptiness:—“It is a land where one always expects to 


find something just around the corner; and there is never anything 
around the corner.” Quite so. Therefore, it is a magic place, an 
Enchanted Empire, filled ever with a wistful anticipation that lures 
without the bitterness of disappointment. There is always another 
corner, and another beautiful possibility. 


A multitude of office duties caused the four morning-hours to seem as 
one. Lunch time, and a bit of gossip with a dozen strange beings, and 
the quaint humor that isolation creates. Then the afternoon, filled 

with the shrieking wind and the hiss of sand against the panes. A 
passing traveler would stop to ask about the river fords and roads to 
nowhere; and those employees coming to requisition supplies, whether 
engineer or school matron or farrier, would have their talk out. The 
warehouses always presented the fascinating search for something, just 
to learn if indeed it was there, as the account stated, and in the 

exact quantity as the Bureau minutely charged; and when not found, 
there would be ample time for the cursing-out of the fellow who had 
used it and failed to make the credit to protect the Chief. 


“That fencing!” wrathfully declared the Boss. “That wire was issued 

five years ago. I remember old Becode Bega got the last spool of it. It 

has rusted out by now in the Corn Creek. Hawkins was clerk then, and 
damn his eyes, he never expended anything. He had rheumatism, and sang 
hymns, and was always telling me that Congressman Floyd Witherspoon, of 
Spokane Flats, had married his wife’s second cousin. Send a policeman 

up to Becode’s camp, and have that old sinner ride in thirty miles to 

sign for that wire. It’s a shame to do it, but who cares in Washington! 

They sent Hawkins out, and have him still, somewhere else, twisting 
somebody else’s accounts. What’s the next item?” 


And so it went. Because under the accounting system then in vogue—a 
relic of the War Department days, and which ate up oodles of time and 
thousands of dollars in checking and balancing—everything from a quart 
of shoe pegs to a locomotive-type of stationary boiler had to be 

located and tested and receipted for by the Chief every three months, 
come Hades or come high-water! 


Without this intense supervision by mail and blue pencil, through 
exceptions to accounts submitted, and silly questions, and equally 

silly answers, the Chief might have eaten either the shoe-pegs or the 
boiler during that odd time when he should have been making brick for 
lack of something to occupy him. The state of the Indians themselves, 
physically or mentally; the state of their holdings in stock, 

implements or gardens; the actual efficiency of the employee corps; the 
quality of supplies, and whether on hand or not in sufficient amount to 
insure a standard system—no one of these things particularly interested 


any Eastern authority to the point of correction; but the property 
accounts and the cash accounts were checked until the paper wore out, 
and until the Chief neglected everything else to satisfy them. 


And dear old careful Uncle, who has wasted more cold cash in archaic 
systems than any other organization known to ancient or modern history, 
checked the spigot drainings every three months, unmindful of the bung, 
and scrupulously filed away the results in the catacombs of Washington, 
unaware of the negligence of Hawkins, the clerk, but always decidedly 
mindful of that worthy’s relationship to the elected genius of Spokane 
Flats. One may now remark that the accounting systems have changed. 
They have—after years of travail. But Hawkins and his benevolent 
influence have not changed; Uncle has not changed; and the Chief’s time 
is still spent checking inefficiency at home and reporting to ignorance 
abroad. 


Three times a week, in late afternoon, a solitary horseman, jouncing 
above his laden saddlebags, would appear over the slight rise beyond 
the trading-post, coming from the railroad; and a cry would go up from 
the campus:— 


“The mail!” 


That call would cause a stir. What a thing of interest is a newspaper 
five days old, a fresh magazine or catalogue, in those waste places! 
And a letter from a friend or loved one is a thing golden. Scarcely 
would the distribution have ended, with joy or disappointment, when it 
would be sunset, and the Desert cooling and browning into dusk as the 
red ball plunged downward into the caverns of the range, trailing 
behind it a glory that often compensated for the trials and little 

evils of the day. 


Sunday brought a pause that seemed unreal, an enforced halt, a marking 
of time. For those who did not sing “Beulah Land,” it was a 
long-drawn-out monotony. A thousand miles from anywhere inviting a 
visit, often without the solace of a kindred spirit, the silence and 
loneliness settled into one. The clanking pump was hushed, the boiler 

no longer hissed steam, the whistle did not summon, the mail did not 
arrive. Everyone arrayed himself in latest fashion, as mail-order 
catalogues decreed, and sat around in great discomfort. Where to go? 
There was no hunting, fishing—nothing. One had photographed everything 
above ground five thousand times. The nearest town was twenty-six miles 
off, and on Sunday as dead as Julius Ceesar. 


On such a day I became acquainted with the post trader, a half-breed 
Navajo, handsome and smiling. I found this lovable fellow in his 


quarters off the store. The place was bare enough of comforts, but 

along one wall ran shelves, piled with books and magazines—and such 
books and magazines! There I found the famous five-foot shelf extended 
many feet. And old files of Harper’s Monthly, the Atlantic, and 

Scribner’s. Among the books my hand touched Boswell’s Johnson, and I 
knew that the volumes I had left behind would be no longer missed. And 
Dickens, and Irving, and Macaulay, and Spencer, and Huxley, and Darwin. 


“Why, I had not expected to find such books—here—” 
He thanked me with a smile. 


“Help yourself when you’re lonely,” he said. “Most of the employees 

lack reading matter only when Montgomery Ward’s bible fails to come 

in.” He noted the book in my hand. “Now that Johnson—he was a great old 
guy, wasn’t he?” 


Criticism, a la Navajo! 


Years before, he had been a student at Hampton Institute, that 
excellent institution of the South where Negroes and a few Indians were 
trained. The books were his prizes, won in scholastic debates, and they 
had returned with him to the edge of the Enchanted Empire. Here he 
could feel the white man’s presence, enjoy a little of his society, 

read his books, and still be within call of his desert people. I have 
known Indian athletes who bartered their trophies when they returned to 
the old life. This strange Indian had kept his treasures, and at night, 
those long desert winter nights, when he tired of the Alhambra he could 
talk with Doctor Johnson (“a great old guy”); he could follow Macaulay 
down the ages to visit London in the days of Charles the Second; and 
sometimes he permitted Darwin to tell him of his beginnings. He knew 
the books, each and every one. He had stepped from paganism into a 
gentle skepticism, and his armor was not dented by snatches of the 
Scriptures. The good missionary people sighed about it; but they could 
be defeated by a quotation, and were. 


His comments on those novelists who treat the Desert as a stage and 
people it with costumes tricking out traditional characters, were acrid 
and amusing. A certain very popular writer would have been humbled 
after a short session with this half-savage critic. What he left of 

that writer’s Navajo picture was very little, and that little in 

shreds. 


As for his own people, their customs and superstitions, he had an 
equally sane view of them, and would explain many things that, farcical 
to the alien’s first thought, were no stranger when resolved than our 


own wives’ tales. He pictured for me the actual worthlessness of native 
policemen, a system that Washington is devoted to, while admitting all 

their skill as trackers and go-betweens. As an interpreter at trials, 

he was invaluable, and his knowledge of what a Navajo would do under 
given conditions was almost uncanny. 


Occupying the position of field-interpreter and chief of range police, 

this man would have been worth a very creditable salary, because he was 
undeniably honest, progressive, and without deceit. I urged him to 
accept such a position with me in later years, and when he gave his 
reasons for declining, one of them was the analysis of the 

superstitious native who would have to serve under him, and the other 
was the abject parsimony of the United States Government. 


I shall always remember and be grateful to that Navajo gentleman. He is 
dead. I do not know how he died. Perhaps he relented, and for his pagan 
jests begged forgiveness; perhaps he died to the Medicine Man’s 
chanting—counting, counting, as they always die in the Desert—calling 
on his tribal gods. 


But I know that he met the answer with a smile. For so he would have 
joined the long shadowy line of weaving plumes and tossing lances as 

the tribe sought new and happier hunting-grounds; or would have entered 
the council ring of the chiefs, to advise in reviewing their material 

errors, when they saw the white man as a conqueror, rather than as a 
friend, and matched his evils with their savage ingenuity. 


CHILD LABOR 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
Autobiography of Mother Jones, 
by Mary Harris Jones 


I have always advised men to read. All my life I have told them to 
study the works of those great authors who have been interested in 
making this world a happier place for those who do its drudgery. When 
there were no strikes, I held educational meetings and after the 
meetings I would sell the book, “Merrie England,” which told in simple 
fashion of the workers’ struggle for a more abundant life. 


“Boys,” I would say, “listen to me. Instead of going to the pool and 
gambling rooms, go up to the mountain and read this book. Sit under 
the trees, listen to the birds and take a lesson from those little 
feathered creatures who do not exploit one another, nor betray one 
another, nor put their own little ones to work digging worms before 
their time. You will hear them sing while they work. The best you can 
do is swear and smoke.” 


I was gone from the eastern coal fields for eight years. Meanwhile I 
was busy, waging the old struggle in various fields. I went West and 
took part in the strike of the machinists of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, the corporation that swung California by its golden tail, 
that controlled its legislature, its farmers, its preachers, its 
workers. 


Then I went to Alabama. In 1904 and ’05 there were great strikes in and 
around Birmingham. The workers of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
were on Strike. Jay Gould owned the railroad and thought he owned the 
workers along with the ties and locomotives and rolling stock. The 
miners struck in sympathy. These widespread strikes were part of the 
American Railway Union strike, led by Eugene Debs, a railway worker. 


One day the governor called Douglas Wilson, the chairman of the 
strike committee, to his office. He said, “You call this strike off 
immediately. If you don’t do it, I shall.” 


“Governor,” said Douglas, “I can’t call off the strike until the men 
get the concessions that they struck for.” 


“Then I will call out the militia,” said he. 


“Then what in hell do you think we will be doing while you are getting 
the militia ready!” 


The governor knew then he had a fight on, for Douglas was a heroic 
fighter; a fine, open character whom the governor himself respected. 


The militia were called out. There was a long drawn out fight. I was 


forbidden to leave town without permit, forbidden to hold meetings. 
Nevertheless I slipped through the ranks of the soldiers without their 
knowing who I was--just an old woman going to a missionary meeting to 
knit mittens for the heathen of Africa! 


I went down to Rockton, a mining camp, with William Malley and held a 
meeting. 


Coming back on the train the conductor recognized me. 
“Mother Jones,” he said, “did you hold a meeting in Rockton?” 
“T certainly did,” said I. 


He reported me to the general manager and there was hell to pay but I 
kept right on with my agitation. The strike dragged on. Debs was put in 
jail. The leaders were prosecuted. At last the strike was called off. I 
was in Birmingham. 


Debs was on his way north after being released from jail and the local 
union arranged a public meeting for him. We rented the opera house and 
advertised the meeting widely. He was to speak Sunday evening. Sunday 
afternoon the committee were served with an injunction, prohibiting the 
meeting. The owner of the opera house was also notified that he would 
not be allowed to open the doors of his building. 


The chairman of the committee on the meeting didn’t have much fighting 
blood in him, so I told several of the boys to say nothing to him but 

go over to Bessemer and Pratt, near-by mining towns, and bring a bunch 
of miners back with them to meet Debs when he got off the train. 


At the Union hall a large number of people had gathered to see what was 
going to happen. 


When it was train time, I moved that everyone there go down to the 
depot to meet Debs. 


“T think just the committee on reception should go,” said the chairman, 
who was strong for form. 


“I move that we all form a committee on reception,” said I, and 
everybody hollered, “Yes! Yes!” 


When we got down to the station there were several thousand miners 
there from Bessemer and Pratt. 


The train pulled in and Debs got off. Those miners did not wait for 
the gates to open but jumped over the railing. They put him on their 
shoulders and marched out of the station with the crowd in line. They 
marched through the streets, past the railway offices, the mayor’s 
office, the office of the chief of police. “Debs is here! Debs is 

here!” they shouted. 


The chief of police had a change of heart. He sent word to me that 

the opera house was open and we could hold our meeting. The house 
was jammed, the aisles, the window sills, every nook and corner. The 
churches were empty that night, and that night the crowd heard a real 
sermon by a preacher whose message was one of human brotherhood. 


When the railroad workers’ strike ended I went down to Cottondale 
to get a job in the cotton mills. I wanted to see for myself if the 
grewsome stories of little children working in the mills were true. 


I applied for a job but the manager told me he had nothing for me 
unless I had a family that would work also. I told the manager I was 
going to move my family to Cottondale but I had come on ahead to see 
what chances there were for getting work. 


“Have you children?” 
“Yes, there are six of us.” 


“Fine,” he said. He was so enthusiastic that he went with me to finda 
house to rent. 


“Here’s a house that will do plenty,” said he. The house he brought me 
to was a sort of two-story plank shanty. The windows were broken and 
the door sagged open. Its latch was broken. It had one room down stairs 
and unfinished loft upstairs. Through the cracks in the roof the rain 

had come in and rotted the flooring. Downstairs there was a big old 
open fireplace in front of which were holes big enough to drop a brick 
through. 


The manager was delighted with the house. 
“The wind and the cold will come through these holes,” I said. 


He laughed. “Oh, it will be summer soon and you will need all the air 
you can get.” 


“T don’t know that this house is big enough for six of us.” 


“Not big enough?” he stared at me. “What you all want, a hotel?” 


I took the house, promising to send for my family by the end of the 

month when they could get things wound up on the farm. I was given work 
in the factory, and there I saw the children, little children working, 

the most heart-rending spectacle in all life. Sometimes it seemed to me 

I could not look at those silent little figures; that I must go north, 

to the grim coal fields, to the Rocky Mountain camps, where the labor 
fight is at least fought by grown men. 


Little girls and boys, barefooted, walked up and down between the 
endless rows of spindles, reaching thin little hands into the machinery 
to repair snapped threads. They crawled under machinery to oil it. 
They replaced spindles all day long, all day long; night through, 

night through. Tiny babies of six years old with faces of sixty did an 
eight-hour shift for ten cents a day. If they fell asleep, cold water 

was dashed in their faces, and the voice of the manager yelled above 
the ceaseless racket and whir of the machines. 


Toddling chaps of four years old were brought to the mills to “help” 
the older sister or brother of ten years but their labor was not paid. 


The machines, built in the north, were built low for the hands of 
little children. 


At five-thirty in the morning, long lines of little grey children came 

out of the early dawn into the factory, into the maddening noise, into 
the lint filled rooms. Outside the birds sang and the blue sky shone. 

At the lunch half-hour, the children would fall to sleep over their 

lunch of cornbread and fat pork. They would lie on the bare floor and 
sleep. Sleep was their recreation, their release, as play is to the 

free child. The boss would come along and shake them awake. After the 
lunch period, the hour-in grind, the ceaseless running up and down 
between the whirring spindles. Babies, tiny children! 


Often the little ones were afraid to go home alone in the night. Then 
they would sleep till sunrise on the floor. That was when the mills 
were running a bit slack and the all-night shift worked shorter hours. 
I often went home with the little ones after the day’s work was done, 
or the night shift went off duty. They were too tired to eat. With 

their clothes on, they dropped on the bed ... to sleep, to sleep ... 

the one happiness these children know. 


But they had Sundays, for the mill owners, and the mill folks 
themselves were pious. To Sunday School went the babies of the mills, 
there to hear how God had inspired the mill owner to come down and 


build the mill, so as to give His little ones work that they might 
develop into industrious, patriotic citizens and earn money to give to 
the missionaries to convert the poor unfortunate heathen Chinese. 


“My six children” not arriving, the manager got suspicious of me so 

I left Cottondale and went to Tuscaloosa where I got work in a rope 
factory. This factory was run also by child labor. Here, too, were the 
children running up and down between spindles. The lint was heavy in 
the room. The machinery needed constant cleaning. The tiny, slender 
bodies of the little children crawled in and about under dangerous 
machinery, oiling and cleaning. Often their hands were crushed. A 
finger was snapped off. 


A father of two little girls worked a loom next to the one assigned to 
me. 


“How old are the little girls?” I asked him. 

“One is six years and ten days,” he said, pointing to a little girl, 

stoop shouldered and thin chested who was threading warp, “and that 
one,” he pointed to a pair of thin legs like twigs, sticking out from 
under a rack of spindles, “that one is seven and three months.” 

“How long do they work?” 

“From six in the evening till six come morning.” 

“How much do they get?” 

“Ten cents a night.” 

“And you?” 

“T get forty.” 

In the morning I went off shift with the little children. They stumbled 
out of the heated atmosphere of the mill, shaking with cold as they 
came outside. They passed on their way home the long grey line of 
little children with their dinner pails coming in for the day’s shift. 
They die of pneumonia, these little ones, of bronchitis and 
consumption. But the birth rate like the dividends is large and another 
little hand is ready to tie the snapped threads when a child worker 


dies. 


I went from Tuscaloosa to Selma, Alabama, and got a job ina mill. I 


boarded with a woman who had a dear little girl of eleven years working 
in the same mill with me. 


On Sunday a group of mill children were going out to the woods. They 
came for Maggie. She was still sleeping and her mother went into the 
tiny bedroom to call her. 


“Get up, Maggie, the children are here for you to go to the woods.” 


“Oh, mother,” she said, “just let me sleep; that’s lots more fun. I’m 
so tired. I just want to sleep forever.” 


So her mother let her sleep. 


The next day she went as usual to the mill. That evening at four 
o’clock they brought her home and laid her tiny body on the kitchen 
table. She was asleep--forever. Her hair had caught in the machinery 
and torn her scalp off. 


At night after the day shift came off work, they came to look at their 
little companion. A solemn line of little folks with old, old faces, 

with thin round shoulders, passed before the corpse, crying. They were 
just little children but death to them was a familiar figure. 


“Oh, Maggie,” they said, “We wish you’d come back. We’re so sorry you 
got hurted!” 


I did not join them in their wish. Maggie was so tired and she just 
wanted to sleep forever. 


I did not stay long in one place. As soon as one showed interest in or 
sympathy for the children, she was suspected, and laid off. Then, too, 
the jobs went to grown-ups that could bring children. I left Alabama 
for South Carolina, working in many mills. 


In one mill, I got a day-shift job. On my way to work I met a woman 
coming home from night work. She had a tiny bundle of a baby in her 
arms. 


“How old is the baby?” 


“Three days. I just went back this morning. The boss was good and saved 
my place.” 


“When did you leave?” 


Uy 


“The boss was good; he let me off early the night the baby was born.’ 
“What do you do with the baby while you work?” 


“Oh, the boss is good and he lets me have a little box with a pillow in 
it beside the loom. The baby sleeps there and when it cries, I nurse 
it.” 


So this baby, like hundreds of others, listened to the whiz and whir of 
machinery before it came into the world. From its first weeks, it heard 
the incessant racket raining down upon its ears, like iron rain. It 
crawled upon the linty floor. It toddled between forests of spindles. 

In a few brief years it took its place in the line. It renounced 

childhood and childish things and became a man of six, a wage earner, a 
snuff sniffer, a personage upon whose young-old shoulders fortunes were 
built. 


And who is responsible for this appalling child slavery? Everyone. 
Alabama passed a child labor law, endeavoring to some extent to protect 
its children. And northern capitalists from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island defeated the law. Whenever a southern state attempts reform, the 
mill owners, who are for the most part northerners, threaten to close 
the mills. They reach legislatures, they send lobbies to work against 
child labor reform, and money, northern money for the most part, 
secures the nullification of reform laws through control of the courts. 


The child labor reports of the period in which I made this study put 
the number of children under fourteen years of age working in mills as 
fully 25 per cent of the workers; working for a pittance, for eight, 

nine, ten hours a day, a night. And mill owners declared dividends 
ranging from 50 per cent to 90. 


“Child labor is docile,” they say. “It does not strike. There are no 
labor troubles.” Mill owners point to the lace curtains in the windows 
of the children’s homes. To the luxuries they enjoy. “So much better 
than they had when as poor whites they worked on the farms!” 


Cheap lace curtains are to offset the labor of children! Behind those 
luxuries we cannot see the little souls deadened by early labor; we 
cannot see the lusterless eyes in the dark circle looking out upon us. 
The tawdry lace curtains hang between us and the future of the child, 
who grows up in ignorance, body and mind and soul dwarfed, diseased. 


I declare that their little lives are woven into the cotton goods they 
weave; that in the thread with which we sew our babies’ clothes, the 
pure white confirmation dresses of our girls, our wedding gowns and 


dancing frocks, in that thread are twisted the tears and heart-ache of 
little children. 


From the south, burdened with the terrible things I had seen, I came to 
New York and held several meetings to make known conditions as I had 
found them. I met the opposition of the press and of capital. For a 

long time after my southern experience, I could scarcely eat. Not alone 
my clothes, but my food, too, at times seemed bought with the price of 

the toil of children. 


The funds for foreign missions, for home missions, for welfare and 
charity workers, for social settlement workers come in part, at least, 
from the dividends on the cotton mills. And the little mill child 

is crucified between the two thieves of its childhood; capital and 
ignorance. 


“Of such is the kingdom of Heaven,” said the great teacher. Well, if 
Heaven is full of undersized, round shouldered, hollow-eyed, listless, 
sleepy little angel children, I want to go to the other place with the 
bad little boys and girls. 


In one mill town where I worked, I became acquainted with a mother and 
her three little children, all of whom worked in the mill with me. The 
father had died of tuberculosis and the family had run up a debt of 

thirty dollars for his funeral. Year in and year out they toiled to 

pay back to the company store the indebtedness. Penny by penny they 
wore down the amount. After food and rent were deducted from the scanty 
wages, nothing remained. They were in thralldom to the mill. 


I determined to rescue them. I arranged with the station agent of the 
through train to have his train stop for a second on a certain night. 

I hired a wagon from a farmer. I bought a can of grease to grease the 
axles to stop their creaking. In the darkness of night, the little 

family and I drove to the station. We felt like escaping negro slaves 
and expected any moment that bloodhounds would be on our trail. The 
children shivered and whimpered. 


Down the dark tracks came the through train. Its bright eye terrified 

the children. It slowed down. I lifted the two littlest children onto 

the platform. The mother and the oldest climbed on. Away we sped, away 
from the everlasting debt, away to a new town where they could start 
anew without the millstone about their necks. 


When Pat Dolan was president of the Pittsburgh miners’ union, and 
there never was a better president than Pat, he got permission from 
the general managers of the mines for me to go through the district 


and solicit subscriptions for The Appeal to Reason. The managers must 
have thought the paper some kind of religious sheet and that I was a 
missionary of some sort. 


Anyway, during those months, I came into intimate contact with the 
miners and their families. I went through every mine from Pittsburgh 

to Brownsville. Mining at its best is wretched work, and the life and 
surroundings of the miner are hard and ugly. His work is down in the 
black depths of the earth. He works alone in a drift. There can be 

little friendly companionship as there is in the factory; as there is 

among men who built bridges and houses, working together in groups. 
The work is dirty. Coal dust grinds itself into the skin, never to be 
removed. The miner must stoop as he works in the drift. He becomes bent 
like a gnome. 


His work is utterly fatiguing. Muscles and bones ache. His lungs 
breathe coal dust and the strange, damp air of places that are never 
filled with sunlight. His house is a poor makeshift and there is little 

to encourage him to make it attractive. The company owns the ground it 
stands on, and the miner feels the precariousness of his hold. Around 
his house is mud and slush. Great mounds of culm, black and sullen, 
surround him. His children are perpetually grimy from play on the culm 
mounds. The wife struggles with dirt, with inadequate water supply, 
with small wages, with overcrowded shacks. 


The miner’s wife, who in the majority of cases, worked from childhood 
in the near-by silk mills, is overburdened with child bearing. She 

ages young. She knows much illness. Many a time I have been in a home 
where the poor wife was sick in bed, the children crawling over her, 
quarreling and playing in the room, often the only warm room in the 
house. 


I would tidy up the best I could, hush the little ones, get them ready 
for school in the morning, those that didn’t go to the breakers or to 
the mills, pack the lunch in the dinner bucket, bathe the poor wife and 
brush her hair. I saw the daily heroism of those wives. 


[Illustration: Mother Jones with the Miners’ Children] 


I got to know the life of the breaker boys. The coal was hoisted to 

a cupola where it was ground. It then came rattling down in chutes, 
beside which, ladder-wise, sat little breaker boys whose job it was to 
pick out the slate from the coal as the black rivers flowed by. Ladders 
and ladders of little boys sat in the gloom of the breakers, the dust 
from the coal swirling continuously up in their faces. To see the slate 
they must bend over their task. Their shoulders were round. Their 


chests narrow. 


A breaker boss watched the boys. He had a long stick to strike the 
knuckles of any lad seen neglecting his work. The fingers of the little 
boys bled, bled on to the coal. Their nails were out to the quick. 


A labor certificate was easy to get. All one had to do was to swear to 
a notary for twenty-five cents that the child was the required age. 


The breakerboys were not Little Lord Fauntleroys. Small chaps smoked 
and chewed and swore. They did men’s work and they had men’s ways, 
men’s vices and men’s pleasures. They fought and spit tobacco and told 
stories out on the culm piles of a Sunday. They joined the breaker 

boys’ union and beat up scabs. They refused to let their little 

brothers and sisters go to school if the children of scabs went. 


In many mines I met the trapper boys. Little chaps who open the door 
for the mule when it comes in for the coal and who close the door after 
the mule has gone out. Runners and helpers about the mine. Lads who 
will become miners; who will never know anything of this beautiful 
world, of the great wide sea, of the clean prairies, of the snow capped 
mountains of the vast West. Lads born in the coal, reared and buried in 
the coal. And his one hope, his one protection--the union. 


I met a little trapper boy one day. He was so small that his dinner 
bucket dragged on the ground. 


“How old are you, lad?” I asked him. 

“Twelve,” he growled as he spat tobacco on the ground. 

“Say son,” I said, “I’m Mother Jones. You know me, don’t you? I know 
you told the mine foreman you were twelve, but what did you tell the 


union?” 


He looked at me with keen, sage eyes. Life had taught him suspicion and 
caution. 


“Oh, the union’s different. I’m ten come Christmas.” 
“Why don’t you go to school?” 


“Gee,” he said--though it was really something stronger--“I ain’t lost 
no leg!” He looked proudly at his little legs. 


I knew what he meant: that lads went to school when they were 


incapacitated by accidents. 


And you scarcely blamed the children for preferring mills and mines. 
The schools were wretched, poorly taught, the lessons dull. 


Through the ceaseless efforts of the unions, through continual 

agitation, we have done away with the most outstanding evils of child 
labor in the mines. Pennsylvania has passed better and better laws. 

More and more children are going to school. Better schools have come to 
the mining districts. We have yet a long way to go. Fourteen years of 

age is still too young to begin the life of the breaker boy. There is 

still too little joy and beauty in the miner’s life but one who like 

myself has watched the long, long struggle knows that the end is not 

yet. 
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Two years ago today we had the first caucus in Iowa, and one year ago 
tomorrow, I walked from here to the White House to take up the duties of 
President of the United States. I didn't know it then when I walked, but 
I've been trying to save energy ever since. 


I return tonight to fulfill one of those duties of the Constitution: to 
give to the Congress, and to the Nation, information on the state of the 
Union. 


Militarily, politically, economically, and in spirit, the state of our 
Union is sound. 


We are a great country, a strong country, a vital and dynamic country, and 
so we will remain. 


We are a confident people and a hardworking people, a decent anda 
compassionate people, and so we will remain. 


I want to speak to you tonight about where we are and where we must go, 


about what we have done and what we must do. And I want to pledge to you 
my 
best efforts and ask you to pledge yours. 


Fach generation of Americans has to face circumstances not of its own 
choosing, but by which its character is measured and its spirit is tested. 


There are times of emergency, when a nation and its leaders must bring 
their energies to bear on a single urgent task. That was the duty Abraham 
Lincoln faced when our land was torn apart by conflict in the War Between 
the States. That was the duty faced by Franklin Roosevelt when he led 
America out of an economic depression and again when he led America to 
victory in war. 


There are other times when there is no single overwhelming crisis, yet 
profound national interests are at stake. 


At such times the risk of inaction can be equally great. It becomes the 
task of leaders to call forth the vast and restless energies of our people 
to build for the future. 


That is what Harry Truman did in the years after the Second World War, 
when 

we helped Europe and Japan rebuild themselves and secured an 
international 

order that has protected freedom from aggression. 


We live in such times now, and we face such duties. 


We've come through a long period of turmoil and doubt, but we've once 
again 

found our moral course, and with a new spirit, we are striving to express 
our best instincts to the rest of the world. 


There is all across our land a growing sense of peace and a sense of 
common 

purpose. This sense of unity cannot be expressed in programs or in 
legislation or in dollars. It's an achievement that belongs to every 
individual American. This unity ties together, and it towers over all our 
efforts here in Washington, and it serves as an inspiring beacon for all of 
us who are elected to serve. 


This new atmosphere demands a new spirit, a partnership between those of 
us 

who lead and those who elect. The foundations of this partnership are 
truth, the courage to face hard decisions, concern for one another and the 


common good over special interests, and a basic faith and trust in the 
wisdom and strength and judgment of the American people. 


For the first time in a generation, we are not haunted by a major 
international crisis or by domestic turmoil, and we now have a rare anda 
priceless opportunity to address persistent problems and burdens which 
come 

to us as a nation, quietly and steadily getting worse over the years. 


As President, I've had to ask you, the Members of Congress, and you, the 
American people, to come to grips with some of the most difficult and hard 
questions facing our society. 


We must make a maximum effort, because if we do not aim for the best, we 
are very likely to achieve little. I see no benefit to the country if we 
delay, because the problems will only get worse. 


We need patience and good will, but we really need to realize that there is 

a limit to the role and the function of government. Government cannot solve 
our problems, it can't set our goals, it cannot define our vision. 

Government cannot eliminate poverty or provide a bountiful economy or 
reduce inflation or save our cities or cure illiteracy or provide energy. 

And government cannot mandate goodness. Only a true partnership 
between 

government and the people can ever hope to reach these goals. 


Those of us who govern can sometimes inspire, and we can identify needs 
and 

marshal resources, but we simply cannot be the managers of everything and 
everybody. 


We here in Washington must move away from crisis management, and we 
must 

establish clear goals for the future, immediate and the distant future, 
which will let us work together and not in conflict. Never again should we 
neglect a growing crisis like the shortage of energy, where further delay 
will only lead to more harsh and painful solutions. 


Every day we spend more than $120 million for foreign oil. This slows our 
economic growth, it lowers the value of the dollar overseas, and it 
aggravates unemployment and inflation here at home. 


Now we know what we must do, increase production. We must cut down on 
waste. And we must use more of those fuels which are plentiful and more 
permanent. We must be fair to people, and we must not disrupt our Nation's 
economy and our budget. 


Now, that sounds simple. But I recognize the difficulties involved. I know 
that it is not easy for the Congress to act. But the fact remains that on 

the energy legislation, we have failed the American people. Almost 5 years 
after the oil embargo dramatized the problem for us all, we still do not 

have a national energy program. Not much longer can we tolerate this 
stalemate. It undermines our national interest both at home and abroad. We 
must succeed, and I believe we will. 


Our main task at home this year, with energy a central element, is the 
Nation's economy. We must continue the recovery and further cut 
unemployment and inflation. 


Last year was a good one for the United States. We reached all of our major 
economic goals for 1977. Four million new jobs were created, an alltime 
record, and the number of unemployed dropped by more than a million. 
Unemployment right now is the lowest it has been since 1974, and not since 
World War II has such a high percentage of American people been 
employed. 


The rate of inflation went down. There was a good growth in business 
profits and investments, the source of more jobs for our workers, and a 
higher standard of living for all our people. After taxes and inflation, 
there was a healthy increase in workers' wages. 


And this year, our country will have the first $2 trillion economy in the 
history of the world. 


Now, we are proud of this progress the first year, but we must do even 
better in the future. 


We still have serious problems on which all of us must work together. Our 
trade deficit is too large. Inflation is still too high, and too many 
Americans still do not have a job. 


Now, I didn't have any simple answers for all these problems. But we have 
developed an economic policy that is working, because it's simple, 
balanced, and fair. It's based on four principles: First, the economy must 
keep on expanding to produce new jobs and better income, which our 
people 

need. The fruits of growth must be widely shared. More jobs must be made 
available to those who have been bypassed until now. And the tax system 
must be made fairer and simpler. 


Secondly, private business and not the Government must lead the expansion 
in the future. 


Third, we must lower the rate of inflation and keep it down. Inflation 
slows down economic growth, and it's the most cruel to the poor and also to 
the elderly and others who live on fixed incomes. 


And fourth, we must contribute to the strength of the world economy. 


I will announce detailed proposals for improving our tax system later this 
week. We can make our tax laws fairer, we can make them simpler and 
easier 

to understand, and at the same time, we can, and we will, reduce the tax 
burden on American citizens by $25 billion. 


The tax reforms and the tax reductions go together. Only with the long 
overdue reforms will the full tax cut be advisable. 


Almost $17 billion in income tax cuts will go to individuals. Ninety-six 
percent of all American taxpayers will see their taxes go down. Fora 
typical family of four, this means an annual saving of more than $250 a 
year, or a tax reduction of about 20 percent. A further $2 billion cut in 
excise taxes will give more relief and also contribute directly to lowering 
the rate of inflation. 


And we will also provide strong additional incentives for business 
investment and growth through substantial cuts in the corporate tax rates 
and improvement in the investment tax credit. 


Now, these tax proposals will increase opportunity everywhere in the 
Nation. But additional jobs for the disadvantaged deserve special 
attention. 


We've already passed laws to assure equal access to the voting booth and to 
restaurants and to schools, to housing, and laws to permit access to jobs. 
But job opportunity, the chance to earn a decent living, is also a basic 
human right, which we cannot and will not ignore. 


A major priority for our Nation is the final elimination of the barriers 

that restrict the opportunities available to women and also to black people 
and Hispanics and other minorities. We've come a long way toward that 
goal. 

But there is still much to do. What we inherited from the past must not be 
permitted to shackle us in the future. 


I'll be asking you for a substantial increase in funds for public jobs for 
our young people, and I also am recommending that the Congress continue 
the 


public service employment programs at more than twice the level of a year 
ago. When welfare reform is completed, we will have more than a million 
additional jobs so that those on welfare who are able to work can work. 


However, again, we know that in our free society, private business is still 
the best source of new jobs. Therefore, I will propose a new program to 
encourage businesses to hire young and disadvantaged Americans. These 
young 

people only need skills and a chance in order to take their place in our 
economic system. Let's give them the chance they need. A major step in the 
right direction would be the early passage of a greatly improved 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill. 


My budget for 1979 addresses these national needs, but it is lean and 
tight. I have cut waste wherever possible. 


I am proposing an increase of less than 2 percent after adjusting for 
inflation, the smallest increase in the Federal budget in 4 years. 


Lately, Federal spending has taken a steadily increasing portion of what 
Americans produce. Our new budget reverses that trend, and later I hope to 
bring the Government's toll down even further. And with your help, we'll do 
that. 


In time of high employment and a strong economy, deficit spending should 
not be a feature of our budget. As the economy continues to gain strength 
and as our unemployment rates continue to fall, revenues will grow. With 
careful planning, efficient management, and proper restraint on spending, 
we can move rapidly toward a balanced budget, and we will. 


Next year the budget deficit will be only slightly less than this year. But 
one-third of the deficit is due to the necessary tax cuts that I've 
proposed. This year the right choice is to reduce the burden on taxpayers 
and provide more jobs for our people. 


The third element in our program is a renewed attack on inflation. We've 
learned the hard way that high unemployment will not prevent or cure 
inflation. Government can help us by stimulating private investment and by 
maintaining a responsible economic policy. Through a new top-level review 
process, we will do a better job of reducing Government regulation that 
drives up costs and drives up prices. 


But again, Government alone cannot bring down the rate of inflation. When 
a 

level of high inflation is expected to continue, then companies raise 

prices to protect their profit margins against prospective increases in 


wages and other costs, while workers demand higher wages as protection 
against expected price increases. It's like an escalation in the arms race, 
and understandably, no one wants to disarm alone. 


Now, no one firm or a group of workers can halt this process. It's an 
effort that we must all make together. I'm therefore asking government, 
business, labor, and other groups to join in a voluntary program to 
moderate inflation by holding wage and price increases in each sector of 
the economy during 1978 below the average increases of the last 2 years. 


I do not believe in wage and price controls. A sincere commitment to 
voluntary constraint provides a way, perhaps the only way, to fight 
inflation without Government interference. 


As I came into the Capitol tonight, I saw the farmers, my fellow farmers, 
standing out in the snow. I'm familiar with their problem, and I know from 
Congress' action that you are too. When I was running Carters Warehouse, 
we 

had spread on our own farms 5-10-15 fertilizer for about $40 a ton. The 
last time I was home, the price was about $100 a ton. The cost of nitrogen 
has gone up 150 percent, and the price of products that farmers sell has 
either stayed the same or gone down a little. 


Now, this past year in 1977, you, the Congress, and I together passed a new 
agricultural act. It went into effect October 1. It'll have its first 

impact on the 1978 crops. It will help a great deal. It'll add $6 1/2 

billion or more to help the farmers with their price supports and target 
prices. 


Last year we had the highest level of exports of farm products in the 
history of our country, $24 billion. We expect to have more this year. 

We'll be working together. But I think it's incumbent on us to monitor very 
carefully the farm situation and continue to work harmoniously with the 
farmers of our country. What's best for the farmers, the farm families, in 
the long run is also best for the consumers of our country. 


Economic success at home is also the key to success in our international 
economic policy. An effective energy program, strong investment and 
productivity, and controlled inflation will provide [improve] our trade 
balance and balance it, and it will help to protect the integrity of the 
dollar overseas. 


By working closely with our friends abroad, we can promote the economic 
health of the whole world, with fair and balanced agreements lowering the 
barriers to trade. 


Despite the inevitable pressures that build up when the world economy 
suffers from high unemployment, we must firmly resist the demands for 
self-defeating protectionism. But free trade must also be fair trade. And I 
am determined to protect American industry and American workers against 
foreign trade practices which are unfair or illegal. 


In a separate written message to Congress, I've outlined other domestic 
initiatives, such as welfare reform, consumer protection, basic education 
skills, urban policy, reform of our labor laws, and national health care 
later on this year. I will not repeat these tonight. But there are several 
other points that I would like to make directly to you. 


During these past years, Americans have seen our Government grow far 
from 
us. 


For some citizens, the Government has almost become like a foreign 
country, 

so strange and distant that we've often had to deal with it through trained 
ambassadors who have sometimes become too powerful and too influential, 
lawyers, accountants, and lobbyists. This cannot go on. 


We must have what Abraham Lincoln wanted, a government for the people. 


We've made progress toward that kind of government. You've given me the 
authority I requested to reorganize the Federal bureaucracy. And I am using 
that authority. 


We've already begun a series of reorganization plans which will be 
completed over a period of 3 years. We have also proposed abolishing 
almost 

500 Federal advisory and other commissions and boards. But I know that 
the 

American people are still sick and tired of Federal paperwork and redtape. 
Bit by bit we are chopping down the thicket of unnecessary Federal 
regulations by which Government too often interferes in our personal lives 
and our personal business. We've cut the public's Federal paperwork load 
by 

more than 12 percent in less than a year. And we are not through cutting. 


We've made a good start on turning the gobbledygook of Federal 
regulations 

into plain English that people can understand. But we know that we still 
have a long way to go. 


We've brought together parts of 11 Government agencies to create a new 


Department of Energy. And now it's time to take another major step by 
creating a separate Department of Education. 


But even the best organized Government will only be as effective as the 
people who carry out its policies. For this reason, I consider civil 

service reform to be absolutely vital. Worked out with the civil servants 
themselves, this reorganization plan will restore the merit principle to a 
system which has grown into a bureaucratic maze. It will provide greater 
management flexibility and better rewards for better performance without 
compromising job security. 


Then and only then can we have a government that is efficient, open, and 
truly worthy of our people's understanding and respect. I have promised 
that we will have such a government, and I intend to keep that promise. 


In our foreign policy, the separation of people from government has been in 
the past a source of weakness and error. In a democratic system like ours, 
foreign policy decisions must be able to stand the test of public 
examination and public debate. If we make a mistake in this administration, 
it will be on the side of frankness and openness with the American people. 


In our modern world, when the deaths of literally millions of people can 
result from a few terrifying seconds of destruction, the path of national 
strength and security is identical to the path of peace. 


Tonight, Iam happy to report that because we are strong, our Nation is at 
peace with the world. 


We are a confident nation. We've restored a moral basis for our foreign 
policy. The very heart of our identity as a nation is our firm commitment 
to human rights. 


We stand for human rights because we believe that government has as a 
purpose to promote the well-being of its citizens. This is true in our 
domestic policy; it's also true in our foreign policy. The world must know 
that in support of human rights, the United States will stand firm. 


We expect no quick or easy results, but there has been significant 
movement 
toward greater freedom and humanity in several parts of the world. 


Thousands of political prisoners have been freed. The leaders of the world, 
even our ideological adversaries, now see that their attitude toward 
fundamental human rights affects their standing in the international 
community, and it affects their relations with the United States. 


To serve the interests of every American, our foreign policy has three 
major goals. 


The first and prime concern is and will remain the security of our 
country. 


Security is based on our national will, and security is based on the 
strength of our Armed Forces. We have the will, and militarily we are very 
strong. 


Security also comes through the strength of our alliances. We have 
reconfirmed our commitment to the defense of Europe, and this year we will 
demonstrate that commitment by further modernizing and strengthening 
our 

military capabilities there. 


Security can also be enhanced by agreements with potential adversaries 
which reduce the threat of nuclear disaster while maintaining our own 
relative strategic capability. 


In areas of peaceful competition with the Soviet Union, we will continue to 
more than hold our own. 


At the same time, we are negotiating with quiet confidence, without haste, 
with careful determination, to ease the tensions between us and to ensure 
greater stability and security. 


The strategic arms limitation talks have been long and difficult. We want a 
mutual limit on both the quality and the quantity of the giant nuclear 
arsenals of both nations, and then we want actual reductions in strategic 
arms as a major step toward the ultimate elimination of nuclear weapons 
from the face of the Earth. 


If these talks result in an agreement this year, and I trust they will, I 
pledge to you that the agreement will maintain and enhance the stability of 
the world's strategic balance and the security of the United States. 


For 30 years, concerted but unsuccessful efforts have been made to ban the 
testing of atomic explosives, both military weapons and peaceful nuclear 
devices. 


We are hard at work with Great Britain and the Soviet Union on an 
agreement 

which will stop testing and will protect our national security and provide 
for adequate verification of compliance. We are now making, I believe, good 
progress toward this comprehensive ban on nuclear explosions. 


We are also working vigorously to halt the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
among the nations of the world which do not now have them and to reduce 
the 

deadly global traffic in conventional arms sales. Our stand for peace is 
suspect if we are also the principal arms merchant of the world. So, we've 
decided to cut down our arms transfers abroad on a year-by-year basis and 
to work with other major arms exporters to encourage their similar 
constraint. 


Every American has a stake in our second major goal, a world at peace. Ina 
nuclear age, each of us is threatened when peace is not secured 
everywhere. 

We are trying to promote harmony in those parts of the world where major 
differences exist among other nations and threaten international peace. 


In the Middle East, we are contributing our good offices to maintain the 
momentum of the current negotiations and to keep open the lines of 
communication among the Middle Eastern leaders. The whole world has a 
great 

stake in the success of these efforts. This is a precious opportunity for a 
historic settlement of a longstanding conflict, an opportunity which may 
never come again in our lifetime. 


Our role has been difficult and sometimes thankless and controversial. But 
it has been constructive and it has been necessary, and it will continue. 


Our third major foreign policy goal is one that touches the life of every 
American citizen every day, world economic growth and stability. 


This requires strong economic performance by the industrialized 
democracies 

like ourselves and progress in resolving the global energy crisis. Last 

fall, with the help of others, we succeeded in our vigorous efforts to 
maintain the stability of the price of oil. But as many foreign leaders 

have emphasized to me personally and, I am sure, to you, the greatest 
future contribution that America can make to the world economy would be 
an 

effective energy conservation program here at home. We will not hesitate to 
take the actions needed to protect the integrity of the American dollar. 


We are trying to develop a more just international system. And in this 
Spirit, we are supporting the struggle for human development in Africa, in 
Asia, and in Latin America. 


Finally, the world is watching to see how we act on one of our most 


important and controversial items of business, approval of the Panama 
Canal 

treaties. The treaties now before the Senate are the result of the work of 
four administrations, two Democratic, two Republican. 


They guarantee that the canal will be open always for unrestricted use by 
the ships of the world. Our ships have the right to go to the head of the 
line for priority of passage in times of emergency or need. We retain the 
permanent right to defend the canal with our own military forces, if 
necessary, to guarantee its openness and its neutrality. 


The treaties are to the clear advantage of ourselves, the Panamanians, and 
the other users of the canal. Ratifying the Panama Canal treaties will 
demonstrate our good faith to the world, discourage the spread of hostile 
ideologies in this hemisphere, and directly contribute to the economic 
well-being and the security of the United States. 


I have to say that that's very welcome applause. 


There were two moments on my recent journey which, for me, confirmed 
the 
final aims of our foreign policy and what it always must be. 


One was in a little village in India, where I met a people as passionately 
attached to their rights and liberties as we are, but whose children have a 
far smaller chance for good health or food or education or human 
fulfillment than a child born in this country. 


The other moment was in Warsaw, capital of a nation twice devastated by 
war 

in this century. There, people have rebuilt the city which war's 
destruction took from them. But what was new only emphasized clearly 
what 

was lost. 


What I saw in those two places crystalized for me the purposes of our own 
Nation's policy: to ensure economic justice, to advance human rights, to 
resolve conflicts without violence, and to proclaim in our great democracy 
our constant faith in the liberty and dignity of human beings everywhere. 


We Americans have a great deal of work to do together. In the end, how well 
we do that work will depend on the spirit in which we approach it. We must 
seek fresh answers, unhindered by the stale prescriptions of the past. 


It has been said that our best years are behind us. But I say again that 
America's best is still ahead. We have emerged from bitter experiences 


chastened but proud, confident once again, ready to face challenges once 
again, and united once again. 


We come together tonight at a solemn time. Last week the Senate lost a 
good 
and honest man, Lee Metcalf of Montana. 


And today, the flag of the United States flew at half-mast from this 
Capitol and from American installations and ships all over the world, in 
mourning for Senator Hubert Humphrey. 


Because he exemplified so well the joy and the zest of living, his death 
reminds us not so much of our own mortality, but of the possibilities 

offered to us by life. He always looked to the future with a special 

American kind of confidence, of hope and enthusiasm. And the best way that 
we can honor him is by following his example. 


Our task, to use the words of Senator Humphrey, is "reconciliation, 
rebuilding, and rebirth." 


Reconciliation of private needs and interests into a higher purpose. 


Rebuilding the old dreams of justice and liberty, and country and 
community. 


Rebirth of our faith in the common good. 


Each of us here tonight, and all who are listening in your homes, must 
rededicate ourselves to serving the common good. We are a community, a 
beloved community, all of us. Our individual fates are linked, our futures 
intertwined. And if we act in that knowledge and in that spirit, together, 
as the Bible says, we can move mountains. 


Thank you very much. 


President Jimmy Carter 
(Wikipedia) 
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The fate of Bishop William Brown, accused heretic of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, will be known Saturday. 
Bishop Brown, who styles himself “Episcopus in partibus 
Bolshevikium et Infidelium,” doubtlessly will know by 
night whether that is the only ecclesiastical title which he 
may wear for the rest of his life. 


That the trial will end Saturday night was indicated 
Friday night when Church Advocate Dibble said that he 
would need only a few minutes for cross-examination of 
Bishop Brown, last witness of the defense, who left the 
stand after a two hours’ sitting late Friday night. 


The argument of defense attorney Joseph W. Sharts will 
doubtlessly be the big and possibly delaying feature of the 
day and present some surprise angles. 


One of the most dramatic hours which the American 
court, or any court, has ever seen, was staged in Trinity 
Cathedral House when white-haired, patriarchal Bishop 
Brown, “Last of the Heretics,” took the witness chair late 
Friday. 


The holiday crowd which jammed the hall to the very 
doors, kept closed against a waiting throng outside, sat 
tense and silent, as a canvas reminiscent of days when men 
were burned at the stake for their beliefs, came into being. 


In the background, rose and purple stained windows 

with warm May sunshine seeping over the figure of the 
Christ with His pitying hands outstretched, haloing His 
head, and pouring yellow warmth over the frail old Bishop 
on the witness chair for his belief—even as men of the 
long ago sat before those who condemned their speech. 


Eight Bishops in their vestments seeming to change ex- 
pression to blend into the new-born canvas. They sit erect 
in their chairs, sunlight gilding the heavy gold crosses upon 
their breasts, their hands ’neath the ruffled cuffs of their 
vestments, toying with the papers upon their desks. 


The accused Bishop himself, with his snow-white hair in 
sharp contrast to his black Bishop’s coat, with a red 
rose on his coat, the central figure of the courtroom, has 
the face of an old woodcut heretic. Lean, ascetic, frail, 
with the mouth of a martyr, dying for his faith. 


A fleet expression of pity for this, their fellow bishop, 
seemed to pass over the faces of the eight Bishops who sit 
in judgment as Bishop Brown, stooped and weary from his 
long day’s vigil over his faith, mounted the witness chair. 


The clerk proceeded to take the oath. Presiding Bishop 
Murray demurred. 


“We will excuse the witness from the oath,” he said. 
Attorney Joseph W. Sharts bristled. 


“My witness will take the oath—why not?” he chal- 
lenged. 


A deprecatory wave of the Presiding Bishop’s hand. 


“Very well—we merely wished to waive the oath as a 
courtesy to a fellow Bishop.” 


A bit wavering at first but rising into firmness came 
Bishop Brown’s oath to the God, who, he declares, is not. 


“IT do most solemnly call God to witness, that all I shall 
say is the truth—the whole truth—so help me, God.” 


Bishop William Brown, accused heretic, was in the chair. 
He gave his age—69, next September 4. His place of 
birth, Orrville, Ohio. 


The bishops demurred. They could not hear. Bishop 
Brown turned squarely toward them and smiled. 


"I will make you hear,” he said firmly. 

The examination went on. 

“When did you enter the ministry?” Sharts asked. 

The accused Bishop cast a reflective eye over the raftered 
ceiling of the cathedral in which he sat as culprit before 


the court. 


“T entered the ministry in 1883 in this cathedral,” he 
said. 


A murmur of appreciation for the contrast rose over the 
courtroom. 


“Tell the court,” continued Sharts, “the full history of 
your association with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Church Advocate Dibble murmured something about 
“irrelevancy, incompetency, immaterial”—the crowd did 
not hear. It waited Bishop Brown’s next word. 


The court ruled that the Bishop might give his account. 
Then, for almost two solid hours, told like some singing 


saga of old, told as white-haired Homer might have sung 
his epic throughout all Greece, came the story of how a 


man lost his G 
How he sought but could not find. 


And with the saga were quips and slaps at his tribunal 
and a modern world which put men on the rack for their 
beliefs. 


For nearly half an hour the tribunal sat silently listen- 

ing to their fellow Bishop before it grew restless under his 
chafing and urged his attorney to keep the witness to state- 
ments bearing upon the case. 


The accused heretic told how he built his first diocese in 
Arkansas from twelve to sixty-one parishes. How he 
“worked in the saddle for twenty-nine long years.” How 
he read and studied and thought and disagreed in those 
long years. 


Q. “Have you held any official connection with the 
church outside of what you have described?” 


A. “Yes, I lectured at Gambier College.” 

Q. “Tell the court about it.” 

“In those days,” turning with a smile to Bishop Murray, 

“I was an extreme churchman. The church was pleased 
with my address on the real presence of the Lord in the 
holy communion (a smile), and they asked me to lecture 
at the college. 


“T think, gentlemen, you see I was orthodox enough 


Laughter. 
He told the story of his first questioned book. 


“When I went into Arkansas I couldn’t reach the colored 
people. I decided it necessary to give them an episcopate 
of their own. .My argument was that God made all people. 
I was a little inclined to be heretical, gentlemen (laughter). 


You see I had gone down South. Perhaps that’s where my 
heresy began. 


“So I wrote my book called, “The Crucial Race Prob- 
lem,’ a big book—I’ve never been able to write a short 
book—and it got me in pretty bad. That was my first 
heresy, I suppose. I dared to say that two bishops might 
serve in one diocese.” 


At about this point, the Court attempted to keep the wit- 
ness to “relevant matters,” which attempt Attorney Sharts 
continuously made, while the crowd tittered and then anx- 
iously awaited the next word of the old Bishop. 


“Then I wrote another book that got me in worse,” he 
went on. “Mr. Pierpont Morgan had started a movement 
towards the unification of all Christendom. I wrote a 
book on that. I differed with my brethren, chiefly in my 
argument that all ministries should blend together nat- 
Pilea and go forward for the conquest of the world for 
Jesus. 


‘That was my second big heresy. They thought me very 
radical. They nearly railed me out of Boston, where I went 
soon after that. 


“Of course while I was for all churches, I said that the 
Episcopal was best. I’m a bigot. I hold strong convic- 
tions. I’m both Scotch and Irish. You know what that 
means. 


“T advocated that all churches come together. I said 
there was only one Christianity. 


“My ideas were widely different now from what they were 
then,” smiling at his fellow bishops. Laughter. 


“Yes, I’m a man to believe his own things best—his own 
friends the best, his own college the best, his own church 
the best. Maybe it doesn’t go that way now. I’m an old 
man now” —this pathetically—‘I’m not in touch with things 
as I once was. 


“Well, the bishops condemned me. They burned my 
book. Yes, sir, they burned my book!” 


Laughter. 


“It disturbed me. It bothered me. But I didn’t take it 
back. I don’t give in easy. They wouldn’t forgive me 

for that heresy—one Christianity and two bishops in one 
parish. That was bad. 


“They were going to recommend me for trial then and 
there. That was in 1905. But they just let up on that. 
Then a doctor gave me a book on Darwinism.” 


Bishop Murray asked the defense to keep his witness to 
the point. Sharts asked Bishop Brown to keep to his story 
on Darwinism. 


“Yes, I’m getting to be a garrulous old man,” said the 
old witness. “I wander off just as most ministers wander 
from their text”—a sly smile at his fellow bishops. 


“Well, I read Darwin. I'd preached against it all my 
life but never read it. You know how ministers are. They 
think they know everything anyway.” 


Shouts of laughter from the house. 


Presiding Bishop Murray rapped for order and again 
requested the witness to keep to the issue in hand. 


“Not that the court minds these references to the minis- 
try,” he said. “It is merely to expedite matters.” 


Bishop Brown grinned and went on. 


“Yes, I always had a great respect for these double L. D. 
boys who wrote such good criticisms on Darwin. I thought 
them great people. I didn’t need to read Darwin.” 


Bishop Brown’s smiling face grew serious. He rested his 
long-fingered scholar’s hands upon his knees and told his 
story—point one in answer to the question, “Why I lost my 
church belief?” 


“T read Darwin. It was a great revelation. I read 

Huxley, Spencer, Haeckel. I saw a new revelation to the 
world. I saw that we were beginning a new world. I saw 
that we must go forward—that this was an age of natural 
science.” 


' The aged Bishop’s hands tightened upon his knees and 
his voice sank into low sweet tones like a cathedral organ 
as he seriously, with glints of sincere pathos, told the story 
of how he fought for his old faith. 


“You may Call this old man simple,” he said. “I think 

now that I was simple then. But who will know my agony 
as I asked myself how I could remain in the church I 
loved through my few remaining days and yet deny all 
supernaturalism? 


““*What could be done for a man drifting as I was?’ I 
asked. ‘Where could help be found?’ 


“Then I began to study astronomy. It upset my ortho- 
doxy altogether. I lost heaven. I learned that the firma- 
ment was only a reflection of light upon the dust of the 
air and that there was nothing up there where a holy city 
could be located. 


“I'd set my heart upon heaven like every one else. I 

said, ‘Oh my, how am I going to get there? How could 
my natural body go through cold of 240 degrees to an up 
when there wasn’t any up?’ 


“T had to give it up. Are you going to condemn me for 
that, friends?” 


Brown looked out over the house and an almost audible 
“No” answered him. 


At this point Attorney Sharts asked: 
“Did you try to find help from your bishop brethren?” 


“T tried earnestly,” said Brown. “The most learned men 
in the Episcopal church answered me and told me how 
to get to heaven—to go somewhere without going any- 
where. They applied the Einstein theory.” The house roared. 


“Yes, I got a trunkful of help.” Bishop Brown turned 

to one of his tribunal bishops. “You wrote me one of the 
loveliest letters I received,” he said, while the bishop 
blushed. 


“Oh, my goodness, I got a lot of letters. I really think 


it would be very illuminating to the public if I published 
those letters. 


“They proved the utter bankruptcy of the whole ortho- 
dox thing. 


“It was impossible to save myself from heresy, you will 
see. 


“Then came the World War. I’d never heard of social- 
ism at that time. You see I am a kind of a Rip Van 
Winkle. I get one thing at a time. I was a war orphan 
myself, I lost my own father in the Civil War. 


"I never had a soft thing in my life until I got into the 
ministry. I thought I was some pumpkin then.” 


Loud laughter. 
The court tribunal grew restless and appealed to Sharts. 


“Yes, Sharts, shorten the old man up a little. Rush him 
through. Rush him through,” said Brown. 


Sharts directed his witness to stick to the incidents which 
made him a Marxian. 


“Simple-minded as I am,” the accused Bishop continued, 

"I only learn by knocks. I’d had my knocks as a boy. I 
didn’t want thousands of other mother’s sons to have those 
knocks. Every mother’s son among the bishops was in 
favor of war. 


“To feel that the church would promote a war as our 
church did was a great blow to me. 


“Then I began to hear that wars were fought for money 
—that they had little connection with great principles. 
Somebody told me to read socialism. 


“Well, I found a sccialist in Galion 


Bishop Murray interrupted. “We feel that the narrative 
has run along quite enough.” 


Brown: “Yes, shut the old man up. Get him right off.” 


Sharts: “We are attempting to show the Marxian process 
of thought, which led to his book ‘Communism and 
Christianism.’ ” 


Brown: “I'll not take more than a minute. I’m through 
anyway. Don’t fuss, gentlemen. Now you got me off the 
track.” 


Court granted continued narrative. 


“Well, I got my socialist literature. There came another 
revolution. I saw that the world was governed by natural 
laws in both Darwinism and socialism—that there was no 
room for supernaturalism in this age. Whatever above or 
below we know nothing of in this age.” 


Again the court protested the digression. 
Brown: “No. I’m not going to hang on so long.” 
The court took note of the hour of adjournment. 


Sharts: “He ought to finish now. He might not be able 
to tomorrow.” 


Bishop Murray: “He seems in very good form right 
now.” 


Bishop Brown continued. 


“T only want a moment—a preacher’s moment. I said 
then, ‘how can I stay in the church? I’ve lost out on super- 
naturalism. It’s gone for me.’ ” 


Spares “Did you examine the Scriptures, Higher Criti- 
cism?” 


Brown: “I earnestly studied them. But you know one 
can’t help being convinced about things. 


“Well, this was my way out. I realized that as a preacher 
whenever I preached about a miracle, I made a parable 
of it. I said, ‘why isn’t that the way out?’ ‘Why can’t I 
make heaven and hell states on earth instead of celestial 
when there is no above?’ 


“The orthodox people don’t yet know there is no hell 
below the earth because there is no below and no above. 
If there’s a hell below, when will the earth crash in?” 


Again a court objection to “wanderings,” while Sharts 
explained the Bishop’s story tended to prove why he wrote 
“Communism and Christianism.” 


“Yes, sir,” said Bishop Brown, “I want all of you to 

know that I wrote that all myself from beginning to end. 
wondered when you would give me a chance to brag about 
at.” 


Loud laughter as the Bishop slyly leafed his book and 
held it up to the court proudly. 


“What was your purpose in writing that book?” asked 
Sharts. 


“To tell the truth as I understand it. The greatest thing 
on earth is truth,” said the Bishop almost sternly. 


“If you want me to define truth, I will. But that will 
keep the bishops a little longer from their supper.” 


“And there is something more great and beautiful than 
truth. That is liberty. Liberty of speech and conduct. 
Liberty is the greatest thing on earth.” 


Sharts: “Did you reconcile communism and your 
Bible?” 


Brown: “Yes. I didn’t reject one supernaturalistic word 
in the Bible but I accept them all symbolically.” 


Sharts: “Do you believe in the Book of Common 
Prayer?” 


Brown: “Yes, sir, the whole thing. Not one bishop here 
believes it more than I do or takes more delight in it—the 
whole business.” 


Sharts: “Do you believe in the Apostle’s Creed?” 


The pink light of twilight began to filter through the 


stained panes and bathed the whole heresy picture as 
Bishop Brown almost shouted his pzan of faith. 


“Yes, I believe.” 


“Do you believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth?” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“And in Jesus Christ, His only son, our Lord?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Who was crucified, dead and buried——” 


“Yes, sir. I believe now more than I ever believed 
before.” 


Sharts then read, line by line, the Nicene Creed, and 
drew forth from his witness the same joyful declaration of 
whole-hearted belief. 


“In writing this book,” asked Sharts, “did you have any 
purpose of attacking religion?” 


"I did not,” answered the accused. 
The defense rested. 


Church Advocate Dibble agreed to take a brief cross- 
examination of the witness before the court adjourned. 
But Sharts pleaded fatigue of the Bishop, although Bishop 
Brown declared himself “‘fit as a fiddle.” 


Bishop Brown was the last of four witnesses offered b 
the defense. The three preceding him were: Lieut. Col. 
Emory Scott West, student of pagan religions; Rev. A. E. 
Whatam of Kentucky, and Theodore Schroeder, psycholo- 
gist of New York. 


Objections were raised to practically all testimony which 
Sharts attempted to draw from his witnesses and he spent 
practically the entire day reading the authorities which his 
witnesses were to offer into the court record. 
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JEAN HENRI PESTALOZZI (1746-1827) 

by Harriet Martineau 

from Project Gutenberg's etext of 

Great Men and Famous Women. Vol. 4 of 8, by Various 


[https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 

Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (German: [jo:han ‘hainri¢c pesta'lotsi'] [], Italian: 
[pesta'lottsi]; 12 January 1746 - 17 February 1827) was a Swiss pedagogue 
and educational reformer who exemplified Romanticism in his approach. 
He founded several educational institutions both in German- and French- 
speaking regions of Switzerland and wrote many works explaining his 
revolutionary modern principles of education. His motto was "Learning by 
head, hand and heart". Thanks to Pestalozzi, illiteracy in 18th-century 
Switzerland was overcome almost completely by 1830. | 


Those of us who can look back forty years must well remember the fancy 
that society took, on a sudden, to interrogate children. It is an odd 

thing to recall now one of the strangest fashions of a period full of 

wild fashions. After a long term of insular seclusion, through the war, 

we welcomed all sorts of foreigners to our soil, and all manner of 
foreign notions to our minds. The grand discovery of the benefit of 
questioning children made great way in the country, and among some of 
the best-hearted people in it. Wherever one went, among the educated 
classes, one found the same thing going on. Children of all ages, but 
especially the younger, were undergoing cross-examination from morning 
till night. It was a terrible time for them. I have seen some fall into 

a habit of tears when asked a question which they could not answer. I 
have seen more fall into a habit of glib lying, under the teazing 
constraint. I have seen tempers ruined for life by the constant 

irritation, and most old people can probably say that they have seen 
promising intellects frittered away; minds above the average at the 
outset of life rendered incurably desultory, shallow, and conceited. If 
there are readers of Wordsworth who are puzzled at this day about the 
drift of his poem, called "Anecdote for Fathers, Showing how the 
Practice of Lying May be Taught," let them remember that it was written 


at a time when "the Pestalozzian system" was in vogue in England, and 
throughout Europe; and then they will see what a good lesson it yields. 

If, at this day, the image flits across our memories of some pale child, 
with a fretful brow, red eyes, and a constant disposition to get out of 

the room, or to hide behind the window curtains, when spoken to, we may 
refer that image back to the days of the "Pestalozzian system," as it 

was fashionably understood in this country. 


It was a cruel injustice to Pestalozzi to render him responsible for all 
this mischief. His mission was, not to craze children's brains and break 
their hearts, but the very contrary. We, in fact, gave his name toa 
mere reaction from a mistake of our own--to one kind of ignorance into 
which we fell in our escape from another. 


In our desire for popular education, early in the century, we had 
supposed the thing to be done was to put certain facts into the 

learner's mind--to lay them upon his memory, as it were. To quicken and 
spread the process, we set children who had learned a thing one minute 
to teach it to other children the next. This did not answer. We called 

it "the Lancasterian system," and supposed the nation would be educated 
in a trice. When we found, at the end of ten or twenty years, that boys 
and girls left school after sitting nine years on the benches, unable to 
do any good with book or pen, while they had lost their home-training in 
the workshop, the field, or the dairy, we were ready for a reaction; and 
to that reaction we most unjustly gave the name of "Pestalozzian 
system." 


The notion was that we had been all wrong in putting knowledge into 
children's heads; and that the right way was to get ideas out of them. 
Henceforth we were to develop faculties, and not impose knowledge. It 
was a great day for us when the conception was formed, and began to 
spread. Without it, education would never have advanced even as far as 
it has. But we blundered over it sadly at first; and among our mistakes, 

it was not the least that we christened our follies after Pestalozzi. 

Every great step in social progress is taken in the name of some 
representative man. It is the business of those who come after to 

absolve those representatives from the disrepute of mistakes which were 
none of theirs; and we may hope that Pestalozzi's memory has long been 
clear from the charge of torturing on the rack of cross-examination the 
generation of children whom he loved so well. What it was that he did 
propose is best seen by looking at his life; for, if he was not a very 
practical man in the sense of wisely conducted affairs, he was still 

less of a theorist. He knew very well what he meant and what he wanted; 
but he had no compact system to propose, grounded on any new theory of 
the human faculties. The foremost man in the educational revolution of 
modern times, he obeyed his instincts, and left it for incompetent 


followers to make a scheme of doctrine out of what he said and did. 
What were those instincts? And how did he use them? 


We first see him as a very peculiar little boy, whose best friend was 

his mother's maid, Barbara. His name is Italian, but he was a Swiss. His 
ancestors had been citizens of Milan; but one of them, becoming 
Protestant at the time of the Reformation, had to seek a Protestant 
country to live in, and went to Zurich. The father of this little John 
Henry was a physician. He died so early that he left a very bare 
provision for his widow and their only son; and, aware of the prudence 
that their circumstances would require, he recommended them, on his 
death-bed, to the care of the trusty maid Barbara, who fully justified 

the confidence. She carried them through with an appearance of 
respectability on the smallest means, and nourished the pride of narrow 
circumstances in the boy, in striving to avoid the opposite fault of 
meanness. She told him that no Pestalozzi had ever eaten the bread of 
dependence, and that his mother's self-denial raised him above the 
degradation suffered by many another orphan in Zurich. These lessons and 
Barbara's own character, account for much of the passionate advocacy of 
the claims and the independence of the poor, and of the respect for 
their virtue, which were the chief features of the whole life of the 

man. From six years old, when his father died, he looked upon all 
orphans with an interest compounded of fellow-feeling and of lofty pity 
for their inferiority in independence. His great, but as yet 

unconscious, desire was to help the whole class to independence. 


It does not appear why he devoted himself, as he grew up, to the study 
of languages. Probably he had no choice as to the course of his 

training; but we find him, so early as the age of eighteen, leaving that 
study and preparing himself with great zeal for the pulpit. His deeply 
religious nature might well indicate this career; but he early failed in 

it and gave it up. His first attempt to preach ended in mortification, 

and it is not difficult to perceive why. His education must have been 
defective, for, to the end of his long life, he spoke a jargon of German 

or French, sometimes mixing the two; a kind of language which none but 
his intimates could comprehend. His articulation was defective; his 
countenance was so ugly as to be forbidding; and, during the latter part 
of his life at least, his personal habits were worse than slovenly. The 
failure in the pulpit is not wonderful; nor yet that in the law, which 

he tried next. He turned again to his first pursuit, and published some 
philological writings. While eager about a new method of teaching Latin, 
he one day took up Rousseau's "Emile," and the book determined the whole 
course of his life. 


Insisting that the pursuit of learning was the most unnatural of human 


occupations, he not only gave it up, but burned all his papers; not only 

his notes, but manuscripts on Swiss law and Swiss history. He would live 
henceforth as a son of the soil. He sold his small patrimony to buy a 

bit of land to farm; married the daughter of a merchant of Zurich, and 
began domestic life at two and twenty. His wife's connection gave him an 
interest in a cotton manufactory; and he became well acquainted with two 
classes of laborers at once. The discovery of their intellectual 

degradation shocked him. Both the farm-laborers and the spinners were so 
inferior to the poor of his imagination, that he was at once stimulated 

and dismayed. He was thirty when he set about the sort of work which 
made him the world's benefactor. He collected about fifty poor and 
desolate children on his little estate, lived with them in a state of 
hardship, taught them to work, and to think, and to read, and made 
friends of them. In the absence of other assistants, he adopted the plan 

of setting them to teach one another; a feature of his method which 
recommended it where the Lancasterian system existed. Having no skill, 
and no prudence in the management of affairs, he was soon ruined, and 
the establishment was broken up. 


This was the occasion of his giving us the book which made his name 
famous all over Europe. To explain his views, and to get immediate means 
of support, he wrote "Leonard and Gertrude," which might soon after be 
seen on the tables of all benevolent and literary persons in all 

countries. Its disclosure of continental peasant life was perhaps the 

first charm to us; but it also changed the character of educational 

effort in England as elsewhere. Perhaps this popularity gave the good 
man honor in his own country. 


After the Revolutionary War in Switzerland, the Canton of Unterwalden 
was overrun with wretched children who seemed to belong to nobody. They 
prowled about the burned hamlets, and infested town and country like 
little wolves. The government asked Pestalozzi to take charge of some of 
them, and offered him some little aid. It was a singular spectacle when 
this uncouth man, then in the vigor of his years (it was in 1798), 

entered the ruins of a ravaged convent, with his mob of one hundred and 
fifty outcast children. He was all alone with them; and some of them 

were sickly and stunted; many were fretful; and not a few ferocious, or 
malicious, or impudent, or full of suspicion and falsehood. He lived and 
labored among them, nursed them, taught them, and soon began to open 
their minds and gain their hearts. In a little while their avidity for 
knowledge astonished him. The facts of the case indicate that he had an 
aptitude for communicating with children's minds that amounted to 
genius. Our mistake, twenty years later, was in supposing that the 

virtue lay in that part of the method which could be imitated. 

Pestalozzi, conversing with young creatures who had never supposed that 
anybody cared for them, surprised them by his interest in what they felt 


and thought. His questions roused their faculties, and sent a glow 
through their feelings; and their improvement transcended all precedent. 
Reports of his conversation and his achievements set others to work; and 
there was such an interrogation of children as was never dreamed of 
before. 


One question which Pestalozzi asked of this set of pupils is memorable. 
They had seen Altdorf in flames. About those blackened ruins there were 
again desolate children, living as they could. Pestalozzi sounded the 
minds of his pupils as to doing something in the case. When they eagerly 
desired to take in twenty among them, Pestalozzi asked them whether they 
could bear the consequences. They must work harder even than now; they 
must live yet more barely; they might have to share their dinners and 
their clothes with strangers whom they might not like. He would not 

allow a rash decision. He made them fully understand what they were 
undertaking, and put off the settlement of the question. Still, the 

pupils said, "Let them come!" 


The ravage of the war swept away this institution; but Pestalozzi could 
never again be overlooked. His special function was recognized at home 
and abroad. His books were translated into many languages; and the 
emperors and kings of Europe were eager to apply his wisdom to the 
education of their people. He was summoned to Paris to join a 
consultation on the interests of Switzerland, ordered by Napoleon. But 
he made his escape from Paris at the first possible moment; he did not 
want imperial patronage which interfered with his work at home; but he 
would have nothing to do with politics. He desired to live with children 
and the poor, to open their minds, and make them good and happy. 


It seemed as if he had attained his utmost wishes when the town of 
Yverdun offered him its castle and grounds for a school, with perfect 
freedom as to the management. For a few years the promise of educational 
advancement was truly splendid. Some of Pestalozzi's own pupils became 
able and devoted assistants; and other young men of the highest 
qualifications devoted themselves as apostles of his mission. Here and 
there over Europe establishments arose where boys, and sometimes girls, 
were trained at once in industry and intellectual progress. Those who 
were in the gardens, or the harvest field, or the dairy at one time of 

the day, were studying languages, mathematics, or music at other hours. 
And where this direct imitation of the Swiss establishments was not 
attempted, there was a visible improvement in methods of instruction. We 
learned to see that books and education, books and teaching, are not the 
same thing. Oral instruction came into use elsewhere than at mothers' 
knees; and amid some gross abuses, "the Pestalozzian system" began to 
work great good. 


There is almost always some dreary chapter in the history of these 
representative men. In Pestalozzi's there were several; but the 
dreariest of all was the last. 


There never was a movement which depended more entirely for success on 
the personal qualifications of its agents. We need not look further than 

the next street, or the next house, to see how one person differs from 
another in the faculty of genuine intercourse with children's minds. The 
smallness of the number of the well-endowed with this power, is the best 
reason for the large use of books in schools; and Pestalozzi's genius 

for companionship with inferior minds caused a too exclusive recourse to 
oral instruction. Thus, when assistants came upon the scene, there was 
diversity, disagreement, disappointment, and no little disorder. We need 
not go into the painful story of warring tempers and incompatible 
interests. The institution declined for some years, and then was broken 
up--the government of the Canton warning the manager of the concern, who 
acted in Pestalozzi's name, to leave the country. 


(Illustration: Pestalozzi, the children's friend. ] 


It needs no explanation that Pestalozzi was in some respects weak. The 
failure of all his establishments and his inability to keep out of debt 
show this. His faculties of imagination and sympathy overpowered the 
rest of his mind. He early seized a great truth--that of the claim of 
every human being to the full development of his faculties, whatever 
they may be; and the concentration of his strongest powers on this great 
truth made him a social reformer of a high order. He was nota 
philosopher; he was not a man of good sense, or temper, or practical 
ability, generally speaking; though sense, temper, and ability appeared 
to be all transcendent in the particular direction taken by his 

genius. Among his inferiors--and particularly friendless children--he 
was a prophet and apostle; among men he was a child, and sometimes a 
perverse one. 


He died at the age of eighty-one, preserving, in the midst of great 

pain, his enthusiasm for justice, his special love for children and the 

poor, and his strong religious sentiment. Two days before his death he 
spoke long and nobly, while taking leave of his family and his 

enterprises. His country, and we hope the world, has remembered his good 
offices to society, and forgiven his foibles. 
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CHAPTER III. Treatment of Prisoners of War 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

Historical Parallels, vol 1 (of 3), 

by Arthur Thomas Malkin 


Treatment of Prisoners of War—Craesus—Roman Triumphs—Sapor and 
Valerian—Imprisonment of Bajazet—His treatment of the Marshal 
Boucicaut and his Companions—Changes produced by the advance 

of Civilization—Effect of Feudal Institutions—Anecdote from 
Froissart—Conduct of the Black Prince towards the Constable Du Guesclin 
and the King of France. 


The wealth of Croesus is proverbial, and the vicissitudes of his fortune 
have been a favourite subject for moralists in all ages. In Mitford’s 
History of Greece, as well as in that published in the Library of 

Useful Knowledge, all notice of them is confined to the simple 
statement, that he was conquered by Cyrus. The circumstances of his 
treatment, however, as they are related by Herodotus, are curious; and 
we propose, therefore, to translate them literally from that author, 
leaving it to the reader’s discretion to reject whatever is evidently 
fabulous. 


It is well known that he was induced to make war upon Cyrus by an 
ambiguous response of the Delphic oracle, which predicted to him, 
“that if he made war upon the Persians, he would destroy a great 
empire.” The oracle was a very safe one. Croesus understood it, that 
the Persian empire would be destroyed; but the credit of the god was 
equally supported by the event which really took place, the defeat of 
Croesus and the destruction of his kingdom. Upon his defeat he took 
refuge in Sardis, which was besieged and ultimately stormed. “So the 
Persians captured Sardis and took Croesus alive, after he had reigned 
fourteen years; and led him before Cyrus, who caused a mighty funeral 
pile to be built, upon which he set Croesus in fetters, and with him 
fourteen Lydian youths; whether it were in his mind to offer them to 
some deity as the first-fruits of his conquest, or with intention 

to perform some vow, or because he had heard of Croesus’s piety and 
therefore set him upon the pile, that he might know whether any god 
would deliver him from being burnt alive. Howbeit, he did so: but while 
Croesus stood upon the pile, it struck him, even in this extremity of 
evil, that Solon was inspired when he said that no man ought to be 
called happy while he was yet alive.[95] And when this thought occurred 
to him, after being long silent, he thrice repeated with groans the 
name of Solon. Cyrus heard him, and bade the interpreters ask who this 
Solon, whom he invoked, might be; and they drew near, and did so. But 


Croesus spoke not for some time, and replied at length, when he was 
compelled, ‘One whom I would rather than much wealth, were introduced 
to the conversation of all monarchs.’ But as he spoke unintelligibly 

to them, they again asked what he meant; and when they became urgent 
and troublesome, he related at length how Solon, an Athenian, came to 
him, and having beheld all his treasures, set them at nought, having 
spoken to such purpose, that all things had happened according to his 
words, which yet bore no especial reference to himself more than to the 
rest of mankind, particularly to those who trusted in their own good 
fortune. So by the time Croesus had given this account, the pile being 
lighted, the outside of it was in flames. And when Cyrus heard from 

the interpreters what Croesus said, he repented, and reflected that he, 
being but a man himself, was casting another alive into the flames who 
formerly had been no whit inferior to himself in prosperity: and being 
also in dread of divine vengeance, and considering that nothing human 
is unchangeable, he ordered the fire to be forthwith extinguished, and 
Croesus, with his companions, to be taken down; but his officers, with 

all their endeavours, were unable to master it. Then Croesus, as the 
Lydians say, discovering that Cyrus had changed his purpose, when he 
saw that all were endeavouring, and yet were unable to quench the fire, 
called loudly upon Apollo, entreating the god, if that he ever had 

offered any acceptable gifts, now to stand by, and deliver him from the 
present evil. And as he called upon the god in tears, suddenly clouds 
collected in the serene sky, and the storm broke down, and a torrent of 
rain fell, and extinguished the fire. Cyrus, therefore, being by these 
means instructed that Croesus was a good man, and beloved by the gods, 
inquired of him, when he was come down from the pile, ‘Croesus, who 
persuaded you to invade my kingdom, and thus become an enemy instead of 
a friend?’ And he said, ‘O king, I have done thus to further your good, 
and my own evil fate: but the god of the Grecians, who puffed me up to 
war, has been the author of these events. For no man is so witless as 

to choose war instead of peace, when, in the one, fathers bury their 
sons, and in the other, sons their fathers. But it was the pleasure of 

the gods that these things should turn out thus.’ 


“Thus spoke Croesus, and Cyrus released him, and kept him near his 
person, and thenceforth treated him with much respect.”[96] 


The evident intermixture of fable with this tale is calculated to 

throw doubt upon the whole of it, and indeed it seems at variance 

with the character of Cyrus. That Xenophon omits all mention of the 
circumstances related would be a strong argument in disproof of them, 
if they were calculated to advance his hero’s reputation; but in the 
present case his silence is of little weight. The close resemblance, 
however, between the preservation of Croesus, and the miraculous 
deliverance of the Jewish youths condemned by Nebuchadnezzar to 


the furnace, might warrant us in suspecting that some account of so 
impressive a display of Divine power had reached the western coast of 
Asia, and that the careless or unfaithful annalists of those early 

times transferred the scene from Babylon to Lydia, and substituted the 
names best known in their own history for the barbarian appellations 
of the Assyrian monarch and his prisoners. This idea may be supported 
by the expression of Herodotus, that Cyrus condemned Croesus to be 
burnt “because of his piety, that he might know whether any god would 
deliver him from being burnt alive.” Cyrus was neither cruel nora 
scoffer, so that we cannot suppose it to have been an impious jest, 

and can as little imagine that it was a serious experiment on the part 
of the Persian to try the power of the Grecian deities. It is not very 
likely, therefore, that such a reason was invented to account for the 
action; but the recorded preservation of the Jews, and the decree of 
Nebuchadnezzar “that there is no other god that can deliver after this 
sort,” may well enough have led to the inference that the monarch’s 
object was to prove the power which in the end he was obliged to 
confess. 


No extraordinary quantity either of humanity or reflection was 
necessary to have impressed on Cyrus’s mind, in the first instance, the 
truths contained in Solon’s warning to his rival. But humanity towards 
prisoners was no virtue of antiquity; and in this respect the practice 
of European nations of modern times offers a striking contrast to that 
of heathenism in all ages and regions. Our Scandinavian ancestors 
and the North American Indians put prisoners to death for revenge, 

or for the mere pleasure of inflicting pain: the rude Druids and the 
comparatively polished priests of Mexico alike esteemed an enemy’s 
blood the most grateful offering to their savage deities. The histories 
of Greece and Rome abound also with acts of atrocious cruelty; while 
the East is notorious alike for the frequent changes of her dynasties, 
and for the unsparing policy which has prompted successive conquerors 
to establish their own thrones by the extermination of all possible 
claimants. 


It is not fair, however, to select none but unfavourable examples; and 
of favourable ones, few or none are more celebrated than the generosity 
of Alexander and the virtue of Scipio. After Alexander had gained the 
important battle of Issus (B.C. 333), in the Persian war, 

Darius’s family fell into the victor’s hands.[97] They were treated 
with the respect due to their rank and their misfortunes. “Not long 
after, one of his queen’s eunuchs escaped to Darius, who, when he 
saw him, first asked whether his children and his wife and mother 
were alive. And hearing that they were so, that they were addressed 
as queens, and enjoyed all the respect and attention which they had 
possessed at his own court, he inquired in addition, whether his wife 


had preserved her faith; and being satisfied on this point also, he 

again inquired whether any insult or violence had been offered to her. 
The eunuch affirmed with an oath, ‘O king, your wife remains even as 
you left her, and Alexander is the best and most temperate of men.’ 
Upon which Darius lifted up his hands towards heaven, and prayed, ‘O 
sovereign Jupiter, in whose hands are placed the fortunes of kings upon 
earth, above all things do thou maintain the kingdom of the Medes and 
Persians, which thou hast given to me! But if thou wilt that I be king 

of Asia no longer, then intrust my power to none but Alexander.’”[98] 


Closely akin to this in all its circumstances is the celebrated story 

of the continence of Scipio, who has obtained immortal praise by 
surrendering untouched to her lover a beautiful Spanish lady who had 
been selected from the other prisoners and presented to him; and from 
the admiration testified by all antiquity for the virtue displayed 

alike by the Grecian and the Roman hero, we may form an opinion of 
the treatment which captives generally endured. We have no wish to 
detract from the praise which is justly due to them, or to undervalue 
the merit of those who precede their age in humanity and refinement; 
but it is worthy of observation that in modern times, far from such 
conduct being regarded as an effort of virtue almost super-human, 
infamy or death would be the portion of a general who acted otherwise. 
These exceptions therefore do really serve to confirm the rule; and the 
extravagant commendation which has been bestowed upon such self-denial 
bears incontrovertible evidence to the general want of generosity in 
conquerors, and to the unhappy condition of the conquered. 


Few foreigners of regal dignity or exalted fortune fell into the power 

of the Grecian commonwealths: of their treatment of each other’s 
citizens we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. But the gigantic 
grasp of Roman ambition comprehended the most powerful of the earth, 
and made them drink deep of degradation. The usual lot of prisoners 

of war was slavery; a practice bad enough, but common to the rest of 
antiquity with Rome: the institution of triumphs is her peculiar glory 
and distinction. Something may be said in palliation of a victor, 

who, having possession of his enemy, obviates the danger of further 
resistance or revolt by committing him to that narrow prison from 
which alone there is no chance of escape. But when a Roman general’s 
arms were crowned with success, the prisoners of highest estimation 
were carefully reserved; and when all danger from their life was at 

an end, and their degradation, as far as external circumstances can 
degrade, was complete, after they had been led in chains before their 
conqueror’s car, to swell his vanity and satiate the pride of Rome, 

they were sent to perish unheeded and unlamented by the hands of the 
executioner, and the thanksgiving due to the gods and the triumphal 
banquet were delayed until the savage ritual was duly performed. “Those 


even who triumph, and therefore grant longer life to the hostile 

chiefs, that from their presence in the procession the Roman people 
may derive its fairest spectacle and fruit of victory, yet bid them 

to be led to prison when they begin to turn their chariots from the 
Forum to the Capitol; and the same day puts an end to the conqueror’s 
command and to the life of the conquered.”[99] They led the prisoners 
to execution at the moment when the triumphal chariot began to ascend 
the Capitoline hill, in order, they said, that their moment of highest 
exultation might be that of their enemies’ extremest agony. There is 

a needless barbarity and insolence in the whole proceeding which is 
peculiarly disgusting; and which was aggravated by the solemn hypocrisy 
of placing in the triumphal chariot a slave to whisper in the victor’s 

ear, “Remember that thou art a man,” when in the same instant they 
displayed so signal a disregard for the reverses to which humanity is 
exposed, and such contempt for the lessons which that warning ought to 
have taught. 


We may take as an example the treatment of Jugurtha, king of Numidia; 
for whom, indeed, so far as his own merits are concerned, no treatment 
could have been too severe. “Marius, bringing home his army againe out 
of Lybia into Italy, took possession of his consulship the first day 

of January, and therewithall made his triumph into the city of Rome, 
shewing that to the Romans which they thought never to have seen; 
and that was, king Jugurth prisoner, who was so subtill a man, and 
could so well frame himself unto his fortune, and with his craft and 
subtilty was of so great courage besides, that none of his enemies 

ever hoped to have had him alive. But it is said that after he was 

led in this triumph, he fell mad straight upon it; and the pompe of 
triumph being ended, he was carried unto prison, where the serjeants, 
for hast to have the spoil of him, tore his apparel by force from off 

his back: and because they would take away his rich gold earrings, 

that hung on his eares, they pulled away with them the tippe of his 
eare, and then cast him naked to the bottome of a deep dungeon, his 
wits being altogether troubled, Yet when they did throw him downe, 
laughing he said, ‘O Hercules, how cold are your baths!’ He lived there 
yet six days, fighting with hunger, and desiring alwaies to prolong 

his miserable life to the last hour: the which was a just deserved 
punishment for his wicked life.”[100] 


Marius, however, with all his military talents was but a rude and 
blood-thirsty soldier. From Ceesar, on the contrary, who throughout 

the civil wars displayed signal generosity and mildness of temper, we 
might have expected a fairer estimate of the treatment due to a noble 
enemy. But in his treatment of Vercingetorix those noble qualities are 
exchanged for the haughty and selfish cruelty which the foreign policy 
of Rome was most admirably calculated to produce. That prince, after a 


most gallant and almost successful stand in defence of the liberties 

of Gaul, being shut up in Alesia, and reduced to extremity by Ceesar, 
surrendered himself to the victor’s mercy in hope of obtaining better 
terms for his comrades. The scene is thus described by Dion Cassius:— 


“Vercingetorix being still at liberty, and unwounded, might have 
escaped; but hoping, for the sake of their previous friendship, to 
obtain forgiveness from Ceesar, he went out to him without notice of 
his coming. And while the Roman general was seated on the tribunal, 
he appeared suddenly, so as to alarm some persons, for he was tall of 
stature, and made a gallant appearance in his armour. All around being 
hushed, he said nothing, but fell on his knee, stretching out his hand 
in gesture of supplication. All others were struck with compassion, 
both by the recollection of his former high state, and by the exceeding 
piteousness of the spectacle before them. But Ceesar made that from 
which he chiefly expected to derive safety, the heaviest charge 
against him; for, dwelling on the return for his friendship, he made 
the injury appear the heavier. And therefore he pitied him not in that 
conjuncture, but for the present cast him into bonds, reserving him 
until his triumph, after which he slew him.”[101] 


But Rome, which had so often insulted the majesty of fallen royalty, 
endured in the person of one of her emperors a greater degradation 
than any which she had inflicted. When the emperor Valerian was taken 
prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, his life was spared, but spared 

that his age might waste in the most humiliating slavery; and when the 
haughty monarch mounted his horse, he used the prostrate body of his 
royal captive for a footstool. That, said the haughty Sapor, was a real 
triumph; not painting imaginary processions upon walls, as the Romans 
did. To gratify the victor’s pride still more, he was compelled to wear 
the imperial purple and decorations, and in this attire, laden with 
chains, he followed in the train of Sapor, and exhibited to the whole 
Persian empire a striking picture of the fallen pride of Rome. This 
system of insult extended even beyond the grave: his skin is related 

to have been dyed scarlet, and stuffed, and then placed in a temple as 
an enduring monument of the shame of Rome. The Christian writers, who 
alone relate all the particulars of Valerian’s humiliation,[102] see 

in it the just vengeance of God for his persecution of our faith: the 
reason, probably, that Gibbon seems inclined to consider the story as 

a pious fiction. If so, however, it soon obtained currency, for the 
Emperor Constantine, who flourished not much more than half a century 
after the event, alludes to it in a letter to the king of Persia: “All 

these emperors (the persecutors of Christianity) have been destroyed by 
such a dreadful and avenging end, that since their times all mankind 
doth usually wish their calamities may fall as a curse and punishment 
upon those who shall study to imitate them. One of which persons I 


judge him to have been (him, I mean, whom divine vengeance like a 
thunderbolt drove out of our regions, and conveyed unto your country) 
who by his own disgrace and ignominy erected that trophy so much 
boasted of among you.”[103] 


Somewhat similar to the indignities offered to Valerian was the 
treatment which the Sultan Bajazet is said to have experienced from 
Tamerlane after his defeat and capture. 


Closed in a cage, like some destructive beast, 
I'll have thee borne about in public view; 

A great example of the righteous vengeance 
That waits on cruelty and pride like thine.[104] 


Voltaire and other modern writers have discredited this story, chiefly 
on the authority of D’Herbelot. It has been shown, however, by Sir W. 
Jones, that the premises of that distinguished orientalist are false, 

and his authority therefore falls to the ground. On the other hand, 
Leunclavius, in his History of the Turks, professes to have heard from 
an old man, who was in Bajazet’s service at the time of his defeat, 

“that an iron cage was made by Timour’s command, composed on every side 
of iron gratings, through which he could be seen in any direction. 

He travelled in this den slung between two horses. Whenever Timour 
and his retinue, on moving his camp, made ready for a journey, he was 
usually carried before; and after the march, when they dismounted, he 
was placed upon the ground in his cage, before Timour’s tent.” Poggio 
also, himself a contemporary, mentions this strange imprisonment as an 
undoubted fact.[105] 


The English reader will find some countenance for the story in Edward 
the First’s inhuman treatment of the Countess of Buchan. That lady 
having dared, it is said, in virtue of hereditary privileges, to place 

the crown of Scotland on the Bruce’s head, and afterwards falling into 
the English monarch’s hands, was confined in a cage built upon one of 
the towers of Berwick Castle, exposed, as it should seem, to the rigour 
of the elements and the gaze of passers by. One of Bruce’s sisters was 
similarly dealt with. So much for the devoted respect paid to women in 
the age of chivalry, and that by a prince who, when young, was inferior 
to none in knightly renown. But the demoralizing effects of absolute 
power found a fitting subject to work upon in Edward’s stern and 
unforgiving temper. The original order for the Countess’s confinement 
is to this effect:— 


“Ordered and commanded, by letters under the privy seal, to the 
Chamberlain of Scotland, or his deputy at Berwick-upon-Tweed, that in 
one of the turrets, upon the castle of that place, in such place as he 


shall chuse, and shall be most convenient, he do make a cage of strong 
lattice-work and bars, and well strengthened with iron-work, in the 
which he shall place the Countess of Buchan. 


“And that he shall so well and surely guard her in the same cage, that 
in no manner shall she pass out from it. 


“And that he do appoint one or two English women of the said town of 
Berwick who shall be in no wise suspected, who understand to serve the 
said Countess with meat and drink, and all things pertaining to her. 


“And that he do so well and strictly guard her in the cage, that she 
speak to none, and that no man or woman of the Scotch nation, nor any 
other appear before her, but only the woman or women who shall be 
assigned her, and those who shall have guard of her. 


“And that the cage be so made, that the Countess may have there the 
convenience of a fair chamber, but that it be so well and surely 
ordered, that no danger may betide in respect of the custody of the 
said Countess. 


“And that he who has care of her be charged to answer for her, body for 
body, and that he be allowed her expenses. 


“In like manner it is ordered that Mary, sister of Robert Bruce, 
sometime Earl of Carrick, be sent to Roxburgh, to be kept there in the 
castle, in a cage.”[106] 


The reader will not sympathise much with the harshness of Bajazet’s 
durance, if he knows the character of that redoubtable conqueror. The 
following passage will convey a fair idea of it, and presents a good 
specimen of the style of the 15th century:— 


“In the year 1396, Sigismond, King of Hungry, sent sweet and amyable 
letters to the French king by a notable ambassador, a bysshop and 
two knights of Hungry. In the same letters was contayned a greate 
parte of the state and doyng of the greate Turke (Bajazet), and how 
that he had sent worde to the King of Hungry, that he would come and 
fight with him in the middes of his realme, and would go fro thens 

to the cytie of Rome, and would make his horse to eate otes upon the 
high altar of Saynt Peter, and there to hold his see imperiale. Thus 

the King of Hungry in his letters prayed the French king to ayde and 
succour him.”[107] In consequence of this application, a strong body 
of French and other knights marched into Hungary, under command of 
John of Burgundy, Earl of Nevers. They crossed the Danube, and after 
a successful campaign were besieging Nicopolis in union with the 


Hungarian forces, when Bajazet marched to the relief of that city. 

The loss of the battle which ensued is attributed by Froissart to the 
precipitance of the French knights, who led the van, and rushed madly 
into combat, against the order of the King of Hungary, and without 
waiting for his support. The biographer of the Marshal Boucicaut, on 
the other hand, throws the whole blame upon the cowardly desertion of 
the Hungarians. However this may be, the French charged in a body not 
exceeding 700 men,[108] routed the first body of Bajazet’s cavalry, and 
penetrated through a line of stakes, behind which the infantry were 
formed. “Then the noble Frenchmen, like men already enraged at the loss 
which they had endured, ran upon them with such valour and hardihood 
that they frightened all. I may not say how they laid upon them. For 
never did foaming boar, or angry wolf, shew a fiercer recklessness of 
life. There the valiant Marshal of France, Boucicaut, among other brave 
men, thrust himself into the thickest press, and well proved whether he 
were grieved or no. For there without fail did he so many acts of arms, 
that all marvelled, and there bore himself so knightly, that whoso 

saw him still avers there never was any man, knight or other, seen to 
do in one day more brave and valiant acts than he did then.”[109] The 
Earl of Nevers, the Lord of Coucy, and the other French nobility well 
approved their valour; but Boucicaut, if we may trust his biographer, 
was the hero of the day. Mounted on a powerful war-horse, he spurred 
forwards, and struck so fiercely to the right and to the left that he 
overthrew everything before him. “And ever doing thus, he advanced so 
far, which is a marvellous thing to relate, and yet true, as all who 

saw it can bear witness, that he cut through the whole Saracen array, 
and then returned back through them to his comrades. Heaven, what a 
knight! God protect his valour! Pity will it be when life shall fail 

him! But it will not be so yet, for God will protect him. Thus fought 

our countrymen as long as their strength lasted. Ah, what pity for 

so noble a company, approved so gentle, so chivalrous, so excellent 

in arms, which could have succour from no quarter, so ran they in to 
their enemies’ throats, so as is the iron on the anvil![110] For they 
were surrounded and oppressed so fatally on all sides that they could 
no longer resist. And what wonder? for there were more than twenty 
Saracens against one Christian! And yet our people killed more than 
20,000 of them, but at last they could exert themselves no more. Ah, 
what a misfortune, what pity! Ought not those disloyal Christians to 
have been hanged who thus falsely abandoned them? Shame fall upon them, 
for had they helped the valiant French and their comrades with good 
will, not Bajazet nor one of his Turks would have escaped death or 
captivity, which would have been a mighty good to all Christendom. 


“Great pity was there again the morrow of this dolorous battle. For 
Bajazet, sitting within a tent in the midst of the field, caused to 
be led before him the Earl of Nevers and those of his lineage, with 


all the French barons, knights, and esquires who remained after the 
slaughter of that field. Sad was it to see these noble youths, in the 
prime of life, of blood so lofty as that of the royal line of France, 

fast bound with ropes, disarmed, in their under doublets, conducted by 
these ugly, frightful dogs of Saracens before the tyrant enemy of the 
faith who sat there. He knew for certain, through good interpreters, 
that the Earl of Nevers was grandson and cousin-german to a king of 
France, and that his father was a duke of great power and wealth, and 
that others were of the same blood and nearly related to the king. So 
he bethought himself, that for preserving them he might have great 
treasure: therefore he did not put them to death, nor any other of 

the greatest barons, but made them sit there on the ground before 
him. Alas! immediately after began the cruel sacrifice. For then were 
led before him the noble Christian barons, knights, and esquires, 
naked; and then, as they paint on the walls King Herod sitting on a 
chair, and the Innocents cut in pieces before him, there were our 
faithful Christians cut in pieces by these Saracen curs before the 

Earl of Nevers and under his very eyes. So you may understand, you 
who hear this, what grief went to his heart, good and kind lord as 

he is, and what pain it gave him to see thus martyred his good and 
loyal companions, and his people that had been so faithful to him, 

and who were so distinguished for gallantry. Certes I think he was so 
grieved at heart, that fain would he have been of their company in that 
slaughter. And so the Turks led them one after another to martyrdom, 
as men led in old times the blessed martyrs, and struck their heads 
and chests and shoulders fearfully with great knives, and felled them 
without mercy. Well may one know with what woful countenances they went 
in that sad procession. For even as the butcher drags a lamb to the 
slaughter, so were our good Christians, without a word being spoken, 
led to die before the tyrant. But notwithstanding that their death was 
hard and their case pitiful, every good Christian should esteem them 
thrice fortunate, and born in a happy hour, to receive such a death. 
For they must sometime have died, and God gave them grace to die in 
the advancement of the Christian religion, the holiest and worthiest 
death (as we in our faith hold) that a Christian can die; and also he 
made them to be the companions of the blessed martyrs, the happiest of 
all the orders of Saints in Paradise. For there is no doubt but that 
they are Saints in Paradise, if they met their fate with good will. In 
this piteous procession was Boucicaut, the Marshal of France, naked, 
except his small clothes (petits draps). But God, who willed not to 

lose his servant, for the sake of the good service which he was to do 
thereafter, as well in avenging the death of that glorious company 
upon the Saracens, as in the other great benefits which were to follow 
from his talents and by his means, caused the Earl of Nevers to look 
at the Marshal and the Marshal at him right sorrowfully, at the very 
moment that some one was about to strike him. Then was the foresaid 


Earl wonderfully vexed at heart for the death of such a man, and he 
called to mind the great good, the prowess, loyalty, and valour that 
were in him. So, on a sudden, God put it in his mind to clasp his hands 
together as he looked at Bajazet, and he made sign that the Marshal 
was to him as a brother, and that he should respite him: which sign 
Bajazet soon understood, and released him. When this stern execution 
was complete, and the whole field was strewed with the bodies of 
these blessed martyrs, as many French as others of divers countries, 
that cursed Bajazet arose, and ordered the Marshal, who had been so 
respited, to be committed to prison in a large handsome town of Turkey, 
called Bursa. So his bidding was done, and he was kept there till the 
arrival of the said Bajazet.”[111] 


Innumerable instances of the like ferocity might be produced from 
Eastern history. Rowe’s polished and pious Tamerlane put to death 
100,000 persons in the streets of Delhi. Few men have so well and 
fairly estimated their own character, and the class to which they 
belong, as did Nadir Shah, when to the remonstrance, “If thou art a 
king, cherish and protect thy people,—if a prophet, shew us the way 

of salvation,—if a God, be merciful to thy creatures,” he replied, 

“Tam neither a king to protect my subjects, nor a prophet to teach 

the way of salvation, nor a God to exercise the attribute of mercy; 

but Iam he whom the Almighty has sent in his wrath to chastise a 
world of sinners.” The following anecdote, striking in itself, is the 

more interesting as an exception to a general rule: “In the year 1068 
Alp Arslan, the second sultan of Persia, of the Seljukian dynasty, 
defeated and took prisoner Romanus Diogenes, husband of Eudocia, the 
reigning empress of Constantinople. He treated his prisoner with 
extreme kindness and distinction; he uttered no reproaches that could 
wound a humbled monarch, but gave vent to the honest indignation of 
a warrior at the base and cowardly conduct of those who had deserted 
and abandoned so brave a leader. We are told that he asked his captive 
at their first conference, what he would have done if fortune had 
reversed their lot. ‘I would have given thee many a stripe,’ was the 
imprudent and virulent answer. This expression of haughty and unsubdued 
spirit excited no anger in the brave and generous conqueror. He only 
smiled, and asked Romanus what he expected would be done to him? ‘If 
thou art cruel,’ said the emperor, ‘put me to death. If vain-glorious, 
load me with chains, and drag me to thy capital. If generous, grant 

me my liberty!’ Alp Arslan was neither cruel nor vain-glorious: he 
released his prisoner, gave all his officers who were captives dresses 

of honour, and distinguished them by every mark of friendship and 
regard.”[112] 


Far from wishing to cast an undue reproach upon the past by these 
melancholy details of cruelty and suffering, we should have been glad 


to relieve the narrative by more numerous instances of generosity 
and mercy. But that these virtues are not the attributes of a savage 
race, will readily be granted by all: that they are not necessarily 

the fruit of refinement and civilization (if that term be applicable 

to an advanced stage of art and knowledge, without a corresponding 
improvement in moral wisdom) is shown by the universal experience of 
the past, and nowhere more forcibly than in the history of Greece and 
Rome. The progress of society seems only to have taught one lesson; 
that it is better to make the conquered subservient to the profit 

or amusement of the conqueror, than to put him to death, like any 
other formidable or offensive animal. In man’s earliest and rudest 
condition, as a hunter, slaves are worse than useless; for sustenance 
is of more value than labour, and the precarious supply of the chase 

is insufficient to provide permanently and plentifully for his own 
wants. The avenging or preventing encroachments upon each other’s 
hunting-ground is therefore a most frequent cause of warfare among 
neighbouring tribes, and the massacre of the conquered is prompted 
equally by revenge and policy. We find accordingly that in North 
America a prisoner’s only chance of escape lay in being adopted 

into the hostile tribe in the place of some one who had fallen in 

battle. The still more savage practice of feasting upon prisoners 

is sufficiently proved to have existed at a very recent period in 

New Zealand. In other heathen countries they have been reserved from 
indiscriminate slaughter, only to perish on the altars of false gods. 

But labour becomes valuable, and the command of labour an advantage, 
in proportion as men emerge from barbarism, and apply themselves 
to agriculture, or a pastoral life; and when it is found out that 

a prisoner’s services may be made worth more than his maintenance, 
the policy of the victor changes, and he preserves an enemy whom 
formerly he was almost compelled to destroy. Slavery, therefore, 

is, in the infancy of nations, an index of increasing civilization, 

and an amelioration of human misery, since the bulk of mankind have 
ever hailed with joy a respite from death, even though existence be 
attended with degradation and suffering. A generous spirit, indeed, 
would be little gratified at receiving life upon terms of hopeless 
servitude; yet even to such the introduction of slave labour lightened 
the evils of defeat. When men were detained merely for the value of 
their services, it was natural to release them if an equivalent for 

that value were paid, and hence arose the custom of admitting prisoners 
to ransom, which exercised a two-fold influence in favour of slaves: 
first by enabling them to acquire freedom at the sacrifice of wealth; 
secondly, by removing the utter hopelessness and degradation of their 
state, and introducing a possibility that the slave and master might 
some day be replaced in their original relation to each other. This 
practice was familiar in the Homeric age, though revenge or the heat 
of battle often caused mercy and interest to be alike disregarded. 


Melancholy indeed was the fate of a captured city. The adult males were 
usually slaughtered, the females and children reserved for slavery; 
those even of the highest rank were employed as menial servants in the 
victor’s household. “What evils,” says Priam, “does Jupiter reserve me 
to behold on the threshold of age! My sons slain, my daughters dragged 
into slavery, my chambers plundered, the very infants dashed against 
the ground in mournful warfare, and my sons’ wives dragged by the 
destructive hands of the Greeks. The dogs which I fed in my palace, 

at my own table, to protect it, will tear me, even me, stretched dead 

at the outer door, as they lie ravening in the vestibule lapping my 

blood. To a young man it is becoming to lie slain in warfare, pierced 

by the sharp sword; to such nothing that can happen in death is 
unseemly. But that dogs should defile the grey head and the grey beard 
of a slaughtered elder, this is the mournfulest thing that happens to 
wretched mortals.”[113] 


For the lot of those who were reserved, we may quote Hector’s parting 
speech to Andromache. 


I know the day draws nigh when Troy shall fall, 
When Priam and his nation perish all: 

Yet less forebodings of the fate of Troy, 

Her king, and Hecuba, my peace destroy; 

Less that my brethren, all th’ heroic band, 
Should with their blood imbrue their native land; 
Than thoughts of thee in tears, to Greece a prey, 
Dragged by the grasp of war in chains away, 

Of thee in tears, beneath an Argive roof 
Labouring reluctant the allotted woof 

Or doomed to draw, from Hypereia’s cave, 

Or from Messeis’ fount, the measured wave. 

A voice will then be heard which thou must bear, 
‘See’st thou yon captive, pouring tear on tear? 
Lo! Hector’s wife, the hero bravest far 

When Troy and Greece round Ilion clashed in war.’{114] 


As time advanced the Greeks became more humane, and the treatment 

of their prisoners improved; insomuch that about the year 500 

B.C. it seems to have been usual among the Peloponnesian 

states to admit each other’s citizens to ransom at a fixed sum of two 
minee, something less than eight pounds of our money;[115] and the 
Athenians released certain Boeotians for the same sum.[116] The meridian 
splendour of Greece, as we shall have future occasion to notice, is 

more especially dimmed by the cold-blooded cruelty of her civil wars. 

It is observable, however, that in the 10th year of the Peloponnesian 

war, the mutual restoration of prisoners formed a condition in a treaty 


of peace; and this, we believe, is the first instance on record at all 
resembling the humane usage of the present day. 


In the youth of Rome, as she gradually extended her dominion, 

cities were depopulated to be refilled by her citizens, and their 
inhabitants sold like cattle, by public auction.[117] In her days of 
greatness, when whole kingdoms fell before her, the rights of conquest 
were necessarily more leniently exercised; for nations cannot be 
dispossessed and enslaved in mass. But the number of Greek and of 
Syrian slaves in Rome shows that the independence of those nations 
was not overturned without a corresponding loss of private freedom; 
and those uncivilised countries, which could contribute little else 

of wealth to satiate a Roman general’s extortion, saw droves of 

their inhabitants sold into captivity to supply the labourers and 
gladiators of an idle and dissolute empire.[118] The exemption of 
modern Europe, from these horrors is chiefly referable to the influence 
of Christianity, which, however ineffectual to purify the minds and 
lives of a vast majority of those who have outwardly embraced it, has 
given unquestionable proof of its intrinsic excellence by refining 

and enlarging men’s views of morality and benevolence, wherever its 
doctrines have not been altogether obscured and corrupted.[119] It is 
true that in the reign of Justinian, Constantinople witnessed for the 
first and only time the insolent splendour of a Roman triumph, granted 
to Belisarius after the reduction of the Vandal kingdom; on which, 

as on former occasions, the noblest of the conquered nation, headed 
by Gelimer, their king, swelled the vainglorious procession. But the 
changed spirit of the times is shown in the subsequent treatment of 
them. To the king and his family a safe retirement and an ample estate 
in Galatia were allotted; and the flower of the Vandal youth were 
enlisted, and served with distinction in the Persian wars. Among other 
claims to our gratitude, the clergy of the dark ages have the merit of 
steadily resisting the practice of enslaving Christians. The working of 
the feudal system was also beneficial in this respect. The aristocracy 
of the land were also its soldiery; to make prisoners, therefore, 

was a greater object than to kill, for the ransom of prisoners was 

a never-failing source of revenue to the brave and powerful. And as 
the inferior classes might not be reduced to domestic servitude, and 
besides passed naturally with the land, whether as serfs, in absolute 
and acknowledged bondage, or as vassals, free in name, but bound to the 
soil by all the ties of property, the victor had no interest in the 
detention of prisoners, except such as were able to purchase freedom. 
The singular institutions of chivalry also exercised a strong influence 
in humanizing warfare. Knighthood formed a bond of union throughout 
Europe. Men fought for gain, for honour, for revenge; but victory, 
which ensured all but the last, was seldom tarnished by cruelty, 

except in instances of deadly feud. We are by no means inclined to 


overrate the savage virtues of those times, or to deny that they 

abound in examples of most flagrant cruelty and oppression; but we 
contend, that compared with earlier ages, place even barbarism against 
refinement, the half-savage Teuton against the polished Greek or Roman, 
we see the tokens of a vast improvement in this respect. And we may 
further observe that of the cruelties recorded a large proportion 

are foreign to the question, being perpetrated in prosecution of the 
cherished spirit of revenge, or to extract wealth from Jews, or others 

of inferior rank, and not on prisoners of war. We do not plead this 

in extenuation of those enormities; the evil passions of the heart 

sprung up unchecked into a plentiful harvest of evil actions: but 

of cruelty to their prisoners of war, the Europeans and the middle 

ages were comparatively guiltless. Among them, for the first time in 
history, the victor and the defeated mixed in social intercourse upon 
terms of equality, without degradation being felt by the one, or an 
undue and ungenerous superiority assumed by the other; each aware that 
on the morrow the turn of fortune might reverse their situations, 

and that disgrace attached to misfortune only when occasioned by 
misconduct.[120] And the lofty, though fantastic notions of honour 
which prevailed, tended still further to lighten captivity, when the 

word of a knight was considered as sufficient surety for his ransom, 

and prisoners were enabled to obtain their release upon parole. Nowhere 
is this courteous and humane spirit more strongly marked than in the 
wars of England and Scotland during the 14th century. Yet we might 
expect to find the warfare of that century distinguished by more than 
usual inhumanity. The perfidious aggression, the inveterate hostility 

of Edward I., were calculated to raise in the Scotch a most implacable 
resentment; while the obstinate resistance and successful reprisals in 
which our northern counties were repeatedly devastated, were equally 
well fitted to inspire the English with no friendly feelings towards 

their northern brethren. A hundred years had elapsed since the first 
quarrel, during which the sword had scarcely been sheathed, the fire 

of burning villages scarcely quenched. We might reasonably then expect 
to find these wars carried on “a outrance;” to find no mercy in their 
battles, no gentleness or generosity in their intercourse. But the 
account of Froissart is very different. 


“Englysshmen on the one partye, and scottes on the other partye, are 
goode men of warre, for when they mete there is a hard fight, without 
sparynge; there is no troo bytwene them as long as speares, swordes, 
axes, or dagers wyll endure, but lay on eche upon other; and whan they 
be well beaten, and that the one parte hath optaygned the victory, they 
then glorifye so in their dedes of armes, and are so ioyfull, that 

such as be taken, they shall be raunsomed or they go out of the felde, 
so that shortely eche of them is so content with other, that at their 
departynge curtoysly they will saye, Gode thank you, but in fyghtynge 


one with another there is no playe, nor sparynge; and this is trewe, 

and that shall well apere by this sayde rencounter (of Otterbourn), for 

it was as valyauntly foughten as coulde be devysed.... This batayle was 
fierse and cruell, tyll it came to the end of the discomfiture; but 

whan the scottes saw the englysshmen recule, and yelde themselves, than 
the scottes were curtes, and sette them to their raunsom, and every 
manne sayde to his prisoner, Sirs, go and unarm you and take your ease, 

I am your mayster; and so made their prisoners as goode chere as though 
they had been brethern, without doyng them any damage.”[121] 


Another anecdote of the same battle, from the same graphic and 
delightful historian, will serve to illustrate more than one of the 

points to which the reader’s attention has been drawn. Sir Matthew 
Reedman, the governor of Berwick, fought under Percy at Otterbourn and 
endeavoured to escape when fortune declared against the English. 


“Now I shall shewe you of sir Mathue Reedman, who was on horsback 
to save himselfe, for he alone coulde not remedy the mater: at his 
departing sir James Lynsay was nere to hym, and sawe how sir Mathue 
departed, and this sir James, to wyn honour, folowed in chase sir 
Mathue Reedman, and came so nere hym, that he myght have stryken hym 
with his speare if he had lyst; than he sayd, Ah sir knyght, tourne, 

it is a shame thus to flye: Iam James of Lynsay: if ye will not 

tourne I shall stryke ye on the back with my spere. Sir Mathue spake 

no worde, but strake his horse with the spurs sorer than he dyde 
before. In this maner he chased hym more than thre myles, and at last 
sir Mathue Reedman’s horse foundred and fell under hym: than he stepte 
forthe on the erthe, and drewe oute his sworde, and took corage to 
defende hymselfe: and the scotte thought to have stryken him on the 
brest, but sir Mathue Reedman swarved from the stroke, and the speare 
poynt entred into the erthe: then sir Mathue strake asonder the spere 
with his sworde; and whan sir James Lynsay sawe howe he had loste his 
speare, he caste awaye the tronchon, and lyghted afote, and toke a 
lytell batayle-axe that he caryed at his backe, and handeled it with 

his one hande, quickely and delyverly, in the whiche feate scottes be 
well experte, and than he set at sir Mathue and he defended hymselfe 
properly. Thus they tourneyed toguyder, one with an axe, and the other 
with a swerde, a long season, and no man to lette them: fynally, sir 
James Lynsay gave the knyght suche strokes, and helde hym so shorte, 
that he was putte out of brethe in such wyse that he yelded hymselfe 
and sayde, Sir James Lynsay, I yelde me to you. Well, quod he, and I 
receyve you, rescue or no rescue. I am content, quod Reedman, so you 
deale with me lyke a good companyon. I shall nat fayle that, quod 
Lynsay, and so putte up his swerde. Well, sir, quod Reedman, what wyll 
you nowe that I shall do? I am your prisoner, ye have conquered me; I 
wolde gladly go agayne to Newcastell, and within fyftene dayes I shall 


come to you into Scotlande, whereas ye shall assigne me. I am content, 
quod Lynsay: ye shall promyse by your faythe to present yourself within 
this thre wekes at Edenborowe, and wheresoever ye go, to reporte 
yourselfe my prisoner. All this sir Mathue sware, and promysed to 

fulfyll. Than eche of them toke their horses, and toke leave, eche of 
other. Sir James returned, and his entent was to go to his owne company 
the same way as he came, and sir Mathue Reedman to Newcastell. Sir 
James Lynsay could nat keep the ryght waye as he came: it was darke, 
and a myst, and he hadde nat rydden halfe a myle, but he met face to 
face with the bysshoppe of Durham and mo than v hundred Englysshmen 
with hym: he myght wel have escaped, if he had wolde, but he supposed 
it had been his owne company that had pursued the Englisshmen: whan he 
was among them, one demaunded of hym what he was. I am, quod he, sir 
James Lynsay. The bysshoppe herde those words, and stepte to hym, and 
sayde, Lynsay, ye are taken; yelde ye to me. Who be you? quod Lynsay. 

I am, quod he, the bysshop of Durham. And fro whens come ye, sir? quod 
Lynsay. I come fro the batayle, quod the bysshoppe, but I strake never 

a stroke there; I go back to Newcastell for this night, and ye shall 

go with me. I may nat chuse, quod Lynsay, sithe you will have it so: 

I have taken, and I am taken; such is the adventures of armes. Whom 
have ye taken? quod the bysshop. Sir, quod he, I toke in the chase sir 
Mathue Reedman. And where is he? quod the bysshop. By my faythe, sir, 
he is retourned to Newcastell: he desyred me to trust hym on his fayth 
for thre wekes, and so have I done. Well, quod the bysshop, lette us 

go to Newcastell, and there ye shall spake with hym. Thus they rode to 
Newcastell toguyder, and sir James Lynsay was prisoner to the bisshop 
of Durham.” 


“After that sir Mathue Reedman was retourned to Newcastell, and hadde 
shewed to dyvers howe he had been taken prisoner by sir James Lynsay; 
than it was shewed him howe the bisshoppe of Durham had taken the 
sayd sir James Lynsay, and how that he was thene in the towne as his 
prisoner: as sone as the bysshoppe was departed, sir Mathue Reedman 
wente to the bysshoppes lodgyng to see his mayster, and there he founde 
hym in a studye, lyeng in a wyndowe, and sayd, What, sir James Lynsay, 
what make you here? Than sir James came forth of the studye to hym, 
and gave hym good morowe, and sayd, By my fayth, sir Mathue, fortune 
hath brought me hyder; for as sone as I was departed fro you, I mette 

by chaunce the bysshoppe of Durham, to whome I am prisoner, as ye 

be to me. I beleve ye shall nat nede to come to Edenborowe to me to 
make your fynaunce: | think rather we shall make an exchaunge one for 
another, if the bysshoppe be so contente. Well, sir, quod Reedman, we 
shall accorde ryght well toguyder: ye shall dyne this daye with me; the 
bysshop and our men be gone forthe to fyght with your men. I can not 
tell what shall fall; we shall know at their retourne. I am content to 

dyne with you, quod Lynsay. Thus these two knyghtes dyned toguyder in, 


Newcastell.”[122] 


Some danger unquestionably there was, that where the marketable value 
of prisoners was so clearly recognised, humanity would be forgotten 

in avarice; a lapse of memory which our acquaintance with Algiers 

and other piratical states proves not altogether impossible. One 

of the causes which prevented this, the union and equality produced 

by knighthood, has been alluded to; and we may find another in the 
high-spirited notions of personal honour which prevailed.[123] To 

refuse a prisoner his liberty upon payment of ransom, either directly 

or covertly, by demanding a sum disproportionate to his rank and means, 
was held dishonourable; for a knight would have esteemed himself 
disgraced if it could be suspected that he retained an enemy in prison 
through fear of meeting him in the open field. “After that the Prince 

of Wales was returned from Spain into Acquitayne, and his brother, 

the Duke of Lancastre, into Englande, and every lorde into his owne, 

sir Bertram du Guesclin was styll prisoner with the prince, and with 

sir Johan Chandos, and coulde nat come to his raunsome, nor fynaunce, 
the whiche was sore displeasaunt to kyng Henry,[124] if he might have 
mended it: and it so fortuned after, as I was enformed, that ona 

day the prince called to hym sir Bertram du Guesclin, and demaunded 
of hym how he dyde; he answered and sayd, Sir, it was never better 

with me; it is reason that it shulde be so, for I am in prison with 

the most renowned knyght of the worlde. With whome is that? sayd the 
prince. Sir, quoth he, that is with Sir Johan Chandos; and, sir, it is 

sayd in the realme of Fraunce, and in other places, that ye feare me 

so moche, that ye dare nat let me out of prison, the whiche to me is 

full great honour. The prince, who understode well the wordes of sir 
Bertram du Guesclin, and parceyved well how his own counsayle wolde in 
no wyse that he shuld delyver hym, unto the tyme that king Don Peter 
had payed him all suche sommes as he was bound to do. Than he sayd to 
sir Bertram, Sir, then ye thinke that we kepe you for feare of your 
chivalry; nay, thynke it nat, for I swere by saint George, it is nat 

so; therfore pay for your raunsome an hundred thousand fraunkes, and ye 
shall be delyvered. Sir Bertram, who desyred gretly to be delyvered, 

and herde on what poynt he might depart, toke the prince with that 
worde, and sayd, Sir, in the name of God so be it, I wyll pay no 

lasse. And whan the prince herde hym say so, he wolde than gladly have 
repented hymselfe; and also some of his counsayle came to hym, and 
sayd, Sir, ye have nat done well so lightly to put him to his raunsome. 
And so they wolde gladly have caused the prince to have revoked that 
covenant; but the prince, who was a true and noble knight, sayd, Sithe 
that we agreed therto, we wyll nat breke our promise; it shulde be to 

us a grete rebuke, shame and reproche, if we shulde nat put him to 
raunsome, seyng he is content to pay such a grete somme as an hundred 
thousand fraunkes.”[125] 


The following story of William Rufus, which is told by William of 
Malmsbury, illustrates the character of the man, rather than the spirit 

of the age. Helias de Flechia laid claim to the city of Mans, part of 

that monarch’s continental possessions. He was taken and brought before 
William, who said insultingly, “I have you, sir.” “You have taken me by 
chance,” said the baron; “could I escape, I should find something new 

to do.” The hot-headed king, shaking his fist, replied, “You rascal, 

what would you do? Troop, shog off, make yourself scarce—you may do 
what you can; and by the face of St. Luke, if you get the better of me, 

I will ask you nothing for this favour.”[126] 


In conclusion we give a celebrated passage from English history, which 
is strongly and pleasantly contrasted with the early part of the 

chapter. It is well known that the king of France was taken prisoner by 
the Black Prince at the battle of Poictiers. “The day of the batayle at 
night, the prince made a supper in his lodginge to the frenche kyng, 

and to the moost parte of the great lordes that were prisoners: the 
prince made the kynge, and his son, the lorde James of Bourbon, the 
lorde John D’Artois, the erle of Tancarville, the erle D’Estampes, the 

erle Dampmertyne, the erle of Gravyll, and the lorde of Pertenay, to 

syt all at one borde, and other lordes, knyghtes, and squiers at other 
tables; and alwayes the prince served before the kyng as humbly as he 
coude, and wolde nat syt at the kynges borde, for any desyre that the 
kynge could make: but sayd he was nat sufficient to syt at the table 

with so great a prince as the kyng was; but than he sayd to the kyng, 

Sir, for goddes sake make none yvell, nor heavy chere, though god this 
day dyd not consent to folowe your wyll: for syr, surely the kyng my 
father shall bere you as moche honour and amyte as he may do, and shall 
acorde with you so reasonably that ye shall ever be frendes toguyder 
after; and sir, methinke ye ought to reioyse, though the journey[127] 

be nat as ye wolde have had it, for this day ye have wonne the hygh 
renome of prowes, and have past this day in valyantnesse all other of 
your partie: sir, I say natte this to mocke you, for alle that be on 

our partie that saw every mannes dedes are playnly acorded by true 
sentence to gyve you the price and chapelette. Therewith the frenchemen 
began to murmure, and sayd among themselves how the prince had spoken 
nobly; and that by all estimation he shulde prove a noble man, if Gode 
send him lyfe, to perceyver in such good fortune. Whan supper was done, 
every man went to his lodgyng with their prisoners: the same night 

they put many to raunsome, and beleyved them upon their faythes and 
trouthes, and raunsomed them but easily, for they sayde, they wolde 
sette no knyghts raunsom so hygh, but that he might pay at his ease and 
mayntaygne still his degree . 


“The same wynter the prince of Wales, and such of Englande as were 


with him at Bardeaux, ordayned for shippes, to convey the frenche 

king and his son and all other prisoners into Englande. Then he took 

the see, and certayne lordes of Gascoyne with hym: the frenche kyng 
was in a vessell by hymselfe, to be the more at hys ease, accompanyed 
with two hundred men at arms, and two thousand archers: for it was 
showed the prince that the thre estates, by whom the realme of France 
was governed, had layed in Normandy and Crotoy two great armyes to 
the entent to mete with hym, and to gette the frenche kyng out of his 
handes if they might: but there were no such that apered, and yet thei 
were on the see xi dayes, and on the xii day they aryved at Sandwych; 
then they yssued out of their shyppe, and lay there all that nyghte, 

and taryed there two dayes to refresh them; and on the therde day 

they rode to Canterbury. When the kynge of Englande knew of their 
commynge, he commaunded them of London to prepare theym, and their 
cyte, to receyve suche a man as the frenche kyng was: then they of 
London arrayed themselfe, by companyes, and the chief maisters clothing 
different fro the other; at saynt Thomas of Canterbury the frenche 

kyng and the prince made their offerynges, and there taryed a day, and 
than rode to Rochester, and taryed there that day, and the next day 

to Dartforde, and the fourth day to London, wher they were honourably 
receyved, and so they were in every good towne as they passed: the 
frenche kynge rode through London on a whyte courser, well aparelled, 
and the prince on a lyttell black hobbey by hym: thus he was conveyed 
along the cyte till he came to the Savoy, the which house pertayned to 
the heritage of the duke of Lancaster; there the frenche kynge kept hys 
house a long season, and thyder came to se hym the kyng and the quene 
ofttimes, and made him great feest and chere.”[128] 


It has been said that the Prince’s conduct was too ostentatiously 
humble; that in refusing to sit at table with the King of France, and 

in making him the principal object of attention in their entry into 
London, he exceeded the modesty of a conqueror, and exposed himself 
to the charge of hypocrisy. The censure is, we think, erroneous, and 
arises from ignorance of the feelings of the times. The humility of the 
Black Prince was that of a vassal in presence of his feudal lord, due, 
not because he owed allegiance to the King of France, but because that 
monarch was the peer of the King of England, and in courtesy entitled, 
especially as a visitor, though a forced one, to an equal measure of 
respect from his subjects. The victor merely overlooked the fortune 

of war, and paid to his royal prisoner the homage which he would have 
shown to his father, and which the King of France would have received 
from the heir to his own crown. 


EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF 
MESSIRE BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 


(_ Referred to in the Note, p. 104. ) 


“One day the Prince of Wales was risen from dinner, and gone into 

a private chamber with his barons, who had been served with wine 

and spices. So they began to speak of many a bold deed of arms, of 
love-passages, of battles, and of prisons, and how St. Louis to save 

his life was made prisoner in Tunis, from whence he was ransomed for 
fine gold, paid down by weight. Until the Prince, who spoke without 
caution, said, ‘When a good knight well approved in battle is made 
prisoner in fair feat of arms, and has rendered himself, and sworn to 
abide prisoner, he should on no account depart without his master’s 
leave. And also one should not demand such portion of his substance, 
that he be unable to equip himself again.’ When the Sire de Lebret 
heard these words, he began to take heed, and said to him, ‘Noble Sire, 
be not angry with me if I relate what I have heard said of you in your 
absence.’ ‘By my faith,’ said the Prince, ‘right little should I love 
follower of mine sitting at my table, if he heard said a word against 

my honour, and apprised me not of it.’ ‘Sire,’ said he of Lebret, ‘men 
say that you hold in prison a knight whose name I well know, whom you 
dare not delyver.’ ‘It is true,’ said Oliver de Clisson, ‘I have heard 
speak of it.’ Then the Prince swore and boasted, ‘that he knew no 
knight in the world, but, if he were his prisoner, he would put him to 

a fair ransom, according to his ability.’ And Lebret said, ‘How then do 
you forget Bertrand du Guesclin, that he cannot get away?’ And when the 
Prince heard this, his colour changed; and he was so tempted by pride, 
anger, and disdain, that he commanded Bertrand to be brought before 
him; with whom he wished to make terms, in spite of all who had spoken 
of the matter, and would fain not let him be ransomed, unless they 
themselves should fix the amount. Then certain knights went and found 
Bertrand, who, to amuse himself and forget his weariness, was talking 
with his chamberlain. Which knights saluted him. And Bertrand arose 
towards them, and showed a fair seeming, saying ‘that they were come in 
good time.’ Then he ordered the aforesaid chamberlain to bring wine. 
The knights answered ‘that it was right fitting they should have much 
wine, good and strong; for they brought him good, joyful, and pleasant 
news with good will.’ Then one of them who was wise and discreet said, 
‘that the Prince sent for him to appear in his presence, and he thought 
that he would be ransomed by help of those friends he had at court, who 
were many.’ ‘What say you?’ said Bertrand; ‘I have neither halfpenny 
nor penny, and owe more than ten thousand livres, that have been lent 
me, which debt has accrued in this city while I have been prisoner.’ 
One of them inquired of him, ‘How have you accounted for so much?’ ‘I 
will answer for that,’ said Bertrand; ‘I have eaten, drunk, given, 

and played at dice with it. A little money is soon spent. But if I be 


set free, I shall soon have paid it: he saves his money, and has it 

in good keeping, who shall for my help lend me the keys of it.’ And 

an officer who heard him said, ‘Sir, you are stout-hearted, it seems 

to you that every thing which you would have must happen.’ ‘By my 
faith,’ said Bertrand, ‘you are right, for a dispirited man is nothing 
better than beaten and discomfited.’ And the rest said, ‘that he was 

like one enchanted, for he was proof against every shock.’ Then he was 
brought to the chamber where was the Prince of Wales, and with him John 
Chandos, a true and valiant knight. And had they chosen to believe 
him, they would long before have disposed of the war: for he gave much 
good advice. And also there were Oliver de Clisson and other knights, 
before whom came Bertrand, wearing a grey coat. And when the Prince 
saw him, he could not keep from laughing, from the time he saw him. 
Then he said, ‘Well, Bertrand, how fare you?’ And Bertrand approached 
him, bowing a little, and said, ‘Sir, when it shall please you, I may 

fare better: many a day have I heard the rats and mice, but the song of 
birds it is long since I heard.[129] I shall hear them when it is your 
pleasure.’ ‘Bertrand,’ said the Prince, ‘that shall be when you will; 

it will depend only on yourself, so that you will swear, and make true 
oath, never to bear arms against me, nor these others, nor to assist 
Henry of Spain. So soon as you will swear this, we will fully set you 
free, and pay that you owe, and besides give 10,000 florins to equip 
you anew, if you consent to this; else you shall not go.’ ‘Sire,’ said 
Bertrand, ‘my deliverance then will not come to pass; for before I do 
so, may I lie by the leg in prison while I live. God willing, I will 

never be a reproach to my friends. For by Him who made the world, I 
will serve with my whole heart those whom I have served, and whose I 
have been from my outset. These are the good King of France, the noble 
Dukes of Anjou, of Berry, of Burgundy, and of Bourbon; whose I have 
been, as became me. But so please you, suffer me to go. For you have 
held me too long in prison, wrongfully and without cause; and I will 

tell you how I had gone from France, I and my people meaning to go 
against the Saracens. And so I had promised Hugh de Carvalay, intending 
to work out my salvation.’ ‘Why then went you not straight without 
stopping?’ said the Prince. ‘I will tell you,’ said Bertrand in a loud 
voice. ‘We found Peter,—the curse of God confound him! who had long 
since thrice falsely murdered his noble Queen, born of the noble line 

of Bourbon, and of the blood of my Lord, St. Louis, which lady was 

your cousin by the best blood in your body. Straightway then I stopped, 
to take vengeance for her, and to help Henry; for well I know, and 
surely I believe, that he is the right king and the true heir of Spain. 
And also to destroy, and put to an end, Jews and Saracens, of whom 
there are too many in these parts. Now through great pride you have 
come to Spain to the best of your ability, both through covetousness of 
gold and silver, and that you may have the throne after the death of 
Peter, who reigns wrongfully, by which journey you have, in the first 


place, injured your own blood, and troubled me and my people: whence 
it has come to pass, that after you have so ruined your friends, and 
you and your people have been all famished, and suffered great pain 
and labour, Peter has deceived you by cheating and trickery, for he 
has not kept faith nor covenant with you, for which, by my faith, I 
thank him heartily.’ When Bertrand had related his reasons, the Prince 
rose, and could not help saying that on his soul Bertrand was right, 
and the barons said that he had spoken truth. Then was there great 
joy stirring all round and about, and they said of Bertrand, one to 
another, ‘See there a brave Breton.’ But the Prince called, and said 

to him, ‘You shall not escape me without paying a good ransom; and yet 
it vexes me that you obtain such favour. But men say that I keep you 
prisoner because I fear you; and to the end that every one may cease to 
suspect this, and may know that I neither fear nor care for you, I will 
deliver you on payment of sufficient ransom.’ ‘Sir,’ said Bertrand, 

‘Tam a poor knight of little name, and not so born as that I should 

find help in plenty. And besides, my estate is mortgaged for purchase 
of war-horses, and also I owe in this town full ten thousand florins. 

Be moderate, therefore, and deliver, me.’ ‘Where will you go, fair 

Sir?’ said the Prince. ‘Sir,’ said Bertrand, ‘I will go where I may 

regain my loss, and more I say not.’ ‘Consider then,’ said the Prince, 
‘what ransom you will give me: for what you will shall be enough for 
me.’ ‘Sir,’ said Bertrand, ‘I trust you will not stoop to retract your 
meaning. And since you are content to refer it to my pleasure, I ought 
not to value myself too low. So I will give and engage for my freedom 
one hundred thousand double golden florins.’ And when the Prince heard 
him his colour changed, and he looked round at his knights, saying, 
‘Does he mean to make game of me that he offers such a sum? for I 
would gladly quit him for the quarter.’ ‘Bertrand,’ said he, ‘neither 
can you pay it, nor do I wish such a sum; so consider again.’ ‘Sire,’ 
said Bertrand, ‘since you will not so much, I place myself at sixty 
thousand double florins; you shall not have less, sobeit you will 
discharge me.’ ‘Well,’ said the Prince, ‘I agree to it.’ Then said 
Bertrand loudly, ‘Sir, Prince Henry may well and truly vaunt that he 
will die King of Spain, cost him what it may, and he will lend me one 
half my ransom, and the King of France the other; and if I can neither 
go nor send to these two, I would get all the spinstresses in France to 
spin it rather than that I should remain longer in your hands.’[130] 
And when the Prince had heard him he thus said: ‘What sort of man is 
this? He startles at nothing, either in act or thought, no more than 

if he had all the gold which is in the world. He has set himself at 

sixty thousand double florins, and I would willingly have quitted him 
for ten thousand.’ And all the barons also marvelled greatly. ‘Am I 
then at liberty?’ said the gallant Bertrand. And Chandos asked him 
whence the money should come. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I have good friends, as 
I shall find, I am certain.’ ‘By my faith,’ said Chandos, ‘I am much 


rejoiced therefore, and if you have need of my help, thus much I say, 

I will lend you ten thousand.’ ‘Sir,’ said Bertrand, ‘I thank you. But 
before I seek anything of you I will try the people of my own country.’ 
The news of this matter went through the city of Bordeaux. There you 
might see all persons, great and small, citizens, and artisans of all 

sorts, run towards the mansion of the Prince to see Bertrand. And 

when the Prince’s knights saw the people assemble thus, and knew the 
cause of their coming, they brought the said Bertrand to lean out at 

a window, who laughed heartily at the matter. And when the commoners 
saw him from a distance, they said, ‘He is a downright enemy! cursed 

be the hour that he escapes alive. He has done much evil, and will do 
worse.’ And others said, ‘Have we idled and yawned, and run away from 
our business, to look at such a squire as this? May God bless him not! 

for he is an ugly fellow, and unable to pay the ransom at which he is 
valued.’ ‘Whence should he draw it?’ said others; ‘he will never pay a 
single penny of his own, but will pilfer it through the broad land.’ 

And those who knew Bertrand better said to them, ‘Now argue not so much 
in using such words, for there is no better knight in the world, and 

none that better knows how to make war. And there is no castle, however 
strong, however high the rock on which it stands, that would not 

soon surrender if he went thither to assault it: and, throughout the 
kingdom of France, there is no man nor woman, however poor, who would 
not contribute, if he needed it, rather than that he should remain in 
prison.”[131] 
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The glaciers of Glacier National Park are only a few of many thousands 
which occur in mountain ranges scattered throughout the world. Glaciers 
occur in all latitudes and on every continent except Australia. They are 
present along the Equator on high volcanic peaks of Africa and in the 
rugged Andes of South America. Even in New Guinea, which many think of 
as a steaming, tropical jungle island, a few small glaciers occur on the 
highest mountains. 


Almost everyone who has made a trip to a high mountain range has heard 
the term, “snowline,” and many persons have used the word without 
knowing its real meaning. The snowline is the level above which more 
snow falls in winter than can be melted or evaporated during the summer. 
On mountains which rise above the snowline glaciers usually occur. The 
snowline is an elusive feature and can be seen only in late summer. For 
example, during the latter part of June snow extends from the summits of 
most Glacier National Park mountains down their slopes to timberline, 
and some snowbanks extend even lower. At that time the snowline appears 
to be down near timberline. But as the summer progresses and higher 
temperatures melt the lower-lying snowbanks this apparent snowline 
retreats higher and higher up the slopes, until late August or early 
September, when it reaches a point above which it will not retreat. This 
lower limit of snow is the permanent or regional snowline. It is usually 
referred to simply as the snowline. In Glacier National Park the 

regional snowline actually lies above the summits of most peaks, at a 
height of more than 10,000 feet. The only parts of the United States 
south of Canada which project above the snowline are the highest summits 
in the Cascade Range in California, Oregon, and Washington, and in the 
Olympic Mountains in the latter state. There are many mountains in 
Alaska that lie above the snowline. This is especially true in the 

coastal ranges where the snowline is around 4,500 feet above sea level. 


The Olympic area is unique, for here the regional snowline descends to 
about 6,000 feet lower than anywhere within the boundaries of the 
Continental United States south of Alaska. Extraordinarily heavy annual 
snowfall and the high percentage of cloudy weather, which retards the 
melting of snow, combine to depress the snowline to such a low level. 


Glaciers of Glacier National Park 


Within the boundaries of Glacier National Park there are 50 to 60 
glaciers, of which only two have surface areas of nearly one-half square 
mile, and not more than seven others exceed one-fourth square mile in 


area. 


All these bodies of ice lie at the heads of valleys with high steep 
headwalls on the east and north sides of high ridges at elevations 
between 6,000 and 9,000 feet, in all cases well below the snowline. 
Consequently, these glaciers owe their origin and existence almost 
entirely to wind-drifted snow. 


Ice within these glaciers moves slowly. The average rate in the smallest 
ones may be as low as 6 to 8 feet a year, and in the largest probably 25 
to 30 feet a year. There is no period of the year when a glacier is 
motionless, although movement is somewhat slower in winter than in 
summer. Despite the slowness of its motion the ice, over a period of 
years, transports large quantities of rock material ultimately to the 
glacier’s end where it is piled up in the form of a moraine. 


The largest glacier in the Park is Grinnell. In 1960 it had a surface 
area of 315 acres. 


Sperry is the second largest glacier in the Park. Its surface in 1960 
was 287 acres. Both Grinnell and Sperry have probable maximum 
thicknesses of 400 to 500 feet. 


Other important Park glaciers, although much smaller than the first two 
mentioned, are Harrison, Chaney, Sexton, Jackson, Blackfoot, Siyeh, and 
Ahern. Several others approach some of these in size, but because of 
isolated locations they are seldom seen. As a matter of fact, there are 
persons who visit Glacier National Park without seeing a single glacier, 
while others, although they actually see glaciers, leave the park 
without realizing they have seen them. This is because the highways 
afford only distant views of the glaciers, which from a distance appear 
much like mere accumulations of snow. A notable example is Grinnell as 
seen from the highway along the shore of Sherburne Lake and from the 
vicinity of the Many Glacier Entrance Station. The glacier, despite its 
length of almost a mile, appears merely as a conspicuous white patch 
high up on the Garden Wall at the head of the valley. 


Several of the glaciers, however, are accessible by trail and are 
annually visited by many hundreds of people, either on foot or by horse. 
Most accessible of all Park glaciers is Grinnell. It can be reached by a 
six-mile trip over an excellent trail from Many Glacier Hotel or 
Swiftcurrent Camp. Sperry, likewise, can be reached by trail, although 
the distance is several miles greater than in the case of Grinnell. The 
trip, however, can be broken and possibly made more interesting by an 
overnight stop at Sperry Chalet, which is located about three miles from 
the glacier. Siyeh is the only other regularly visited Park glacier. It 


lies about half a mile beyond the end of the Cracker Lake trail, and can 

be reached from that point by an easy walk through grassy meadows and a 
short climb over a moraine. Siyeh, however, is less spectacular than 

either Grinnell or Sperry, being much smaller and lacking crevasses, so 
common on the other two. Few people make the spectacular trail trip over 
Siyeh Pass but those who do may visit Sexton Glacier by making a short 
detour of less than half a mile where the trail crosses the bench on 

which the glacier lies. Sexton is a small glacier, but late in the 

summer after its snow cover has melted off it exhibits many of the 

features seen on much larger bodies of ice. 


Interesting surface features which can be seen at times on any of these 
glaciers include crevasses, moulins (glacier wells), debris cones, and 
glacier tables. Crevasses are cracks which occur in the ice of all 
glaciers. They are especially numerous on Sperry and Grinnell. Moulins, 
or glacier wells, are deep vertical holes which have been formed by a 
stream of water which originally plunged into a narrow crevasse. 
Continual flow of the stream enlarges that part of the crevasse, 

creating a well. Several such features on Sperry Glacier have penetrated 
to depths of more than 200 feet, and are 20 or more feet wide at the 

top. 


No one can walk over the surface of Grinnell Glacier without noticing a 
number of conical mounds of fine rock debris. Actually these are cones 
of ice covered with a veneer, seldom more than two inches thick, of rock 
debris, so their name, debris cone is somewhat misleading. 


[Illustration: CREVASSE IN SPERRY GLACIER] 


This rock material, usually deposited by a stream, protects the ice 
underneath from the sun’s rays. As the surface of the glacier, except 
that insulated by the debris, is lowered by melting, the mounds form and 
grow gradually higher until the debris slides from them, after which 
they are speedily reduced to the level of the rest of the surface. They 
are seldom higher than 3 or 4 feet. 


A glacier table is a mound of ice capped, and therefore protected from 
melting, by a large boulder. Its history is similar to that of the 

debris cone. After a time the boulder slides off its perch, and then the 
mound of ice melts away. 


Snow which fills crevasses and wells during the winter often melts out 
from below, leaving thin snowbridges in the early part of the summer. 
These constitute real hazards to travel on a glacier because the thinner 
ones are incapable of supporting a person’s weight. This is one very 

good reason why the inexperienced should never venture onto the surface 


of a glacier without a guide. 


It is probable that the Park glaciers are not remnants of the large 
glaciers present during the Ice Age which terminated approximately 
10,000 years ago, because it is known that several thousand years after 
that time the climate of the Glacier National Park region was somewhat 
drier and warmer than now. Under such conditions it is probable that 
most, if not all, of the present glaciers could not have existed. 


Shrinkage of Park Glaciers 


Prior to the beginning of the present century all glaciers in the Park, 
and most of those in the rest of the world, began to shrink in response 
to a slight change in climate, probably involving both a temperature 
rise and a decrease in annual snowfall. From about 1900 to 1945 
shrinkage of Park glaciers was very rapid. In other words these glaciers 
were not in equilibrium with the climate, for less ice was added to them 
each winter than disappeared by melting and evaporation during the 
remainder of the year. 


Over a period of several years such shrinkage is apparent to the eye of 
an observer and is manifest by a lowering of the glacier’s surface, and 
more particularly by a “retreat” of the lower edge of the glacier. This 
part of the ice is generally referred to as the ice front. When 

sufficient snow is added to the upper part of the glacier to cause the 
ice at the front to move forward equal to the rate at which it melts 
away, the glacier is in equilibrium with the climate. When the yearly 
added snow decreases in amount the ice front seems to retreat or move 
back, whereas the mass of the glacier is merely decreasing by melting on 
top and along the edges, just as a cube of ice left in the kitchen sink 
decreases in size. 


The National Park Service initiated observations on glacier variations 

in 1931. At first the work consisted only of the determination of the 

year by year changes in the ice front of each of the several glaciers. 
From 1937 to 1939, inclusive, the program was expanded to include the 
detailed mapping of Grinnell, Sperry, and Jackson Glaciers to serve as a 
basis for comparisons in future years. Aerial photographs were obtained 
of all the known Park glaciers in 1950 and 1952 and again in 1960. Maps 
have been compiled and published of the Grinnell and Sperry Glaciers 
based on the 1950 and 1960 aerial photography. The 1950 and 1960 maps 
of 

each glacier are shown on one sheet for convenience in comparison. 


Since 1945, the glacier observations have been carried on in cooperation 
with the U. S. Geological Survey. The work has included the periodic 
measurement of profiles to determine changes occurring in the surface 
elevation of Grinnell and Sperry Glaciers and also the determination of 
the rate of annual movement. Some of the more important data yielded by 
surveys on Grinnell and Sperry, the two largest glaciers in the Park, 
are summarized in the following tabulations: 


GRINNELL GLACIER 
Year Area Remarks 
(Acres) 


1901 525 From Chief Mountain topographic quadrangle map. 

1937 384 From mapping by J. L. Dyson and Gibson of lower portion 
of glacier plus area of upper glacier (56 acres), as 
shown on 1950 USGS map. 

1946 336 As above. 

1950 328 From USGS map compiled from aerial photography. 

1960 315 As above. 


The Grinnell Glacier originally consisted of an upper and lower portion 
connected by an ice tongue. This tongue disappeared in 1926 and since 
then the two portions have been separate. The area of the upper portion 
of the glacier was essentially the same in 1960 as in 1956—56 acres. The 
upper section is known as Salamander Glacier because of its shape as 
viewed from a distance. 


The terminal recession of the Grinnell Glacier is somewhat difficult to 
determine accurately as a part of the terminal portion ends in a lake, 
the shore of which varies from year to year. The recession for a 
half-mile section extending southeast from the lake is shown below: 


Period Recession during ‘Total Recession Average annual 
period (feet) since 1937 (feet) recession (feet) 


1937-45 270 270 34 
1945-50 795 345 15 
1950-60 85 430 8 


The values for area and recession shown above indicate that changes in 
the area of the glacier have not been as pronounced since the mid-1940’s 
as they were prior to that time. Profile measurements starting in 1950 
indicate a general trend of continued shrinkage although annual changes 
have been both positive and negative. The 1965 observations showed a 
surface lowering of 20 to 25 feet, since 1950. 


The movement of the Grinnell Glacier, based on observations since 1947, 
has been about 35 to 40 feet per year. 


The Sperry Glacier is located 9 miles from the Grinnell Glacier, on the 
opposite side of the Continental Divide and at an altitude approximately 
1,000 feet higher. It has also shown a continual shrinkage in area and 
recession of the terminus as shown by the following tabulations: 


SPERRY GLACIER 
Year Area Remarks 
(Acres) 


1901 810 From Chief Mountain topographic quadrangle map. 
1938 390 From mapping by J. L. Dyson and Gibson. 

1946 330 From mapping by J. L. Dyson. 

1950 305 From USGS map compiled from aerial photography. 
1960 287 From USGS map compiled from aerial photography. 


Recession, in feet, of central half-mile section of terminus 


Period Recession Total recession Average annual 
since 1938 recession 

1938-45 351 351 50 

1945-50 177 528 35 

1950-60 244 792 24 


Profile measurements, starting in 1949, indicate a continued lowering of 
the glacier surface below an altitude of about 7,500 feet. Above this 
altitude it has remained much the same during the period of observations 
with annual changes, both positive and negative, with a possible slight 
net increase since 1949. 


The forward movement in the central portion of the Sperry Glacier, based 
on observations since 1949, has averaged about 15 feet per year. The 
rate of movement is presumed to be greater in the upper reaches of the 
glacier. 


It is of interest to note from the data that the changes in Sperry 

Glacier are more pronounced than those in Grinnell Glacier although the 
straight-line distance between them is only 9 miles. One possible 
reason—Grinnell Glacier is on the eastern slope of the Continental 
Divide whereas Sperry Glacier is on the western slope. 


Even more significant is the lowering of the glacier’s surface, from 
which volume shrinkage may be obtained. In 1938 Sperry Glacier had a 


thickness of 108 feet at the site of the 1946 ice margin. At this same 
place in 1913 the thickness was nearly 500 feet, and the average 
thickness of the glacier over the area from which it has since 
disappeared was at least 300 feet. 


The average thickness of Grinnell Glacier in 1937 at the site of the 

1946 ice front was 73 feet. The surface of the entire glacier was 
lowered 56 feet during that nine-year period. This means that each year 
the glacier was reduced in volume by an amount of ice equivalent to a 
cube 450 feet high. 


At the northern terminus of Grinnell Glacier, which is bordered by a 
small marginal lake, a large section of the ice front fell into the 

water on or about August 14, 1946, completely filling it with icebergs. 
This event, although witnessed by no one, must have been comparable to 
many of the icefalls which occur at the fronts of the large glaciers 

along the southeast coast of Alaska. 


The volume of Grinnell Glacier was reduced by about one-third from 
September 1937 to September 1946. Several other glaciers have exhibited 
a more phenomenal shrinkage than Sperry or Grinnell. The topographic 
map 

of Glacier National Park, prepared in 1900-1902, shows several 
comparatively large glaciers such as Agassiz, Blackfoot and Harrison. 
Their shrinkage has been so pronounced that today Agassiz has virtually 
disappeared and the other two are pitifully small remnants, probably 

less than one-fifth the size they had been when originally mapped. 


Since 1945, because of above-normal snowfall and subnormal temperatures, 
glacier shrinkage has slowed down appreciably, coming virtually to a 
standstill in 1950; and in 1951, for the first time since glacier 

changes have been recorded in the Park, Grinnell Glacier increased 

slightly in volume. This was also reflected by a readvance of the front. 
Although no measurements were made in 1951 on other Park glaciers some 
of them certainly made similar readvances. Thus the climatic conditions 
which caused glaciers to shrink for fifty or more years seem to have 

been replaced by conditions more favorable to the glaciers. Time alone 

will tell whether the new conditions are temporary or mark the beginning 
of a long cycle of wetter and cooler climate. 


Former Extent of Park Glaciation 


During the Pleistocene Period or Ice Age when most of Canada and a large 
portion of the United States were covered several times by an extensive 


ice sheet or continental glacier, all the valleys of Glacier National 

Park were filled with valley glaciers. These originated in the higher 

parts of the Lewis and Livingstone Ranges. On the east side of the Lewis 
Range they moved out onto the plains. From the Livingstone Range and the 
west side of the Lewis Range they moved into the wide Flathead Valley. 
During the maximum extent of these glaciers all of the area of the Park 
except the summits of the highest peaks and ridges were covered with 

ice. 


The great Two Medicine Glacier, with its source in the head of the Two 
Medicine and tributary valleys, after reaching the plains spread out 
into a big lobe (piedmont glacier) eventually attaining a distance of 
about 40 miles from the eastern front of the mountains. The stream of 
ice emerging onto the plains from St. Mary Valley also extended many 
miles out from the mountain front. Several of these long valley glaciers 
extended far enough out onto the plains to meet the edge of the vast 
continental ice sheet moving westward from a center in the vicinity of 
Hudson Bay. In the major Park valleys these glaciers attained 
thicknesses of 3,000 or more feet. Although man probably never viewed 
this magnificent spectacle, the Park at that time must have been similar 
in aspect to some of the present day ice filled ranges along the 
Alaska-Yukon border. 


No one knows exactly how many times glaciers moved down the Park 
valleys 

during the million or more years of the Pleistocene period, but 
geologists have found evidence for at least eight distinct advances. It 
is difficult to determine just when the first advance took place but it 
may have been very early in the period. Most of the advances, however, 
occurred during the past 70,000 years or so in what is known as the 
Wisconsin stage of the Ice Age. Large glaciers flowed down the Park 
valleys probably as late as 7,000 years ago. Between each of the major 
times of ice advance, the glaciers, responding to warmer or drier 
climate, shrank to small size and in some instances disappeared. These 
warmer intervals varied in length from 2,000 to tens of thousands of 
years. 


Evidence of the several distinct glacial advances is yielded by the 
moraines, deposits of rock debris left by the ice. On the east side of 

the Park the lower courses of the major valleys and the adjoining ridges 
in the Park and on the adjacent plains are covered with moraines. The 
material in them ranges in size from clay to large boulders, and was 
deposited by glaciers after being transported down the valleys. The 
debris deposited by the latest ice advance is fresh in appearance and 
contains fragments of all Park rocks. Moraines of the earlier stages, 
because of much greater age, are more weathered. They contain many 


fragments of much weathered diorite, from the layer of rock that appears 
as a conspicuous black band on many of the mountains, and almost no 
fragments of limestone, so common in the newest moraines. The diorite is 
more resistant to weathering than the limestone which slowly dissolves 
in ground-water. The only localities where the oldest moraine occurs are 
the crests of the ridges which run eastward from the mountains out onto 
the plains. This material is especially abundant on St. Mary Ridge. On 
top of Two Medicine Ridge along and just above the highway, fragments of 
this material have been cemented together into a comparatively hard 
tillite. Lower down on the slopes the older moraine cannot be found as 

it is covered by that of the later glacial advances which were less 
extensive and did not override the ridge crests as did the earlier 

glaciers. The older debris is also found on top of Milk River and 

Boulder Ridges. 


Following the last maximum advance of the Wisconsin glaciers they slowly 
shrank until about 6,000 years ago when all glacial ice probably 
disappeared from the mountains. After this there was a warm, dry period 
during which it is probable that no glaciers were present. Then about 
4,000 years ago the present small glaciers were born. During the period 
of their existence they have fluctuated in size, probably attaining 
maximum dimensions around the middle of the last century. Since then 
they have been getting smaller. 


Park Features Resulting From Glaciation 


A glacier is an extremely powerful agent of erosion, capable of 
profoundly altering the landscape over which it passes. 


Glaciers erode mainly by two processes, plucking and abrasion. The first 
is more active near the head of the glacier, but may take place anywhere 
throughout its course; abrasion or scouring is effective underneath most 
sections of the glacier, particularly where the ice moves ina 
well-defined channel. 


In plucking, the glacier actually quarries out masses of rock, 
incorporates them within itself, and carries them along. At the head of 
the glacier this is accomplished mainly by water which trickles into 
crevices and freezes around blocks of rock, causing them to be pulled 
out by the glacier, and also by the weight of the glacier, squeezing ice 
into the cracks in the rock. As the glacier moves forward these blocks 
of ice are dragged or carried along with it. Usually a large crevasse, 

the bergschrund, develops in the ice at the head of a glacier. The 
bergschrund of most glaciers in the park consists of an opening, usually 


10 to 20 feet wide at the top and as much as 50 feet deep, between the 
head of the glacier and the mountain wall. On Sperry Glacier, however, 
it is more typical of that found on larger valley glaciers and consists 

of several conspicuous crevasses separating the firn area (where the 
snow is compacted into ice) on top of Gunsight Mountain from the glacier 
proper below (see photo on the cover). It is at this site that plucking 

is most dominant because water enters by day and freezes in the rock 
crevices at night. This quarrying headward and downward finally results 
in the formation of a steep-sided basin called a cirque or glacial 
amphitheatre. Because the cirque is the first place that ice forms and 
the place from which it disappears last, it is subjected to glacial 

erosion longer than any other part of the valley. Thus its floor is 
frequently plucked and scraped out to a comparatively great depth so 
that a body of water known as a cirque lake forms after the glacier 
disappears. Iceberg Lake lies in one of the most magnificent cirques in 
the Park. The lowest point on the crest of the wall encircling three 

sides of the lake is more than 1500 feet above the water. Prior to 1940 
this cirque contained a small glacier. It has been shrinking rapidly for 
about two decades, and in the last two or three years of its existence 
was hardly recognizable as a glacier. Its disappearance is made more 
remarkable by the knowledge that in 1920 the front of the glacier rose 
in a sheer wall of ice nearly 100 feet above the surface of the lake. 

All that remains of this glacier which once kept the lake filled with 
icebergs each summer is a large bank of snow at the base of the cirque 
wall at the head of the lake. Other good examples of cirques are those 
which hold Hidden, Avalanche and Cracker Lakes. The tremendous cliff on 
the south side of the latter rises 4,100 feet from the lake to the 

summit of Mount Siyeh. Other notable cirque lakes are Ellen Wilson, 
Gunsight, Ptarmigan and Upper Two Medicine. 


Rock fragments of various sizes frozen into the bottom and sides of the 
ice form a huge file or rasp which abrades or wears away the bottom and 
sides of the valley down which the glacier flows. The valley thus 

attains a characteristic U-shaped cross section, with steep sides (not 
necessarily vertical) and a broad bottom. A mountain valley cut entirely 
by a stream does not have such shape because the stream cuts only in the 
bottom of the valley, whereas a glacier, filling its valley to a great 

depth, abrades along the sides as well as on the floor. Practically all 
valleys of the Park, especially the major ones, possess the U-shaped 
cross section. This feature can best be seen by looking down from the 
head of the valley rather than from the valley floor. Splendid examples 
are the Swiftcurrent Valley viewed from Swiftcurrent Pass or Lookout; 
St. Mary Valley from east of Logan Pass; the Belly River Valley from 
Ptarmigan Tunnel; and Cataract Creek Valley from Grinnell Glacier. 


Cirque wall 


Glacier 
Lake 
Moraine 


The floors of many of the Park’s major U-shaped valleys instead of 
having a more or less uniform slope, steeper near the head than farther 
down, as is usually the case in a normal stream valley, are marked by 
several steep drops or “steps,” between which the valley floor has a 
comparatively gentle slope. Such a valley floor, throughout its entire 
course, is sometimes termed the glacial stairway. Most of the steps, 
particularly those in the lower courses of the valleys, are due to 
differences in resistance of the rocks over which the former ice flowed. 
On the east side of the Lewis Range, where the steps are especially 
pronounced, the rock strata of which the mountains are composed dip 
toward the southwest, directly opposite to the direction of the slope of 
the valley floors (Figure 1). Thus, as glaciers flowed from the center 

of the range down toward the plains, they cut across the edges of these 
tilted rock layers; where the ice flowed over weaker beds it was able to 
scour out the valley floor more deeply creating a “tread” of the glacial 
stairway. The more resistant rock formations were less easily removed, 
and the ice stream, in moving away from the edges of these resistant 
strata, employed its powers of plucking and quarrying to give rise to 
cliffs or “risers.” Lakes dammed partly by the resistant rock strata now 
fill depressions scoured out of the weaker rock on the treads (Figure 1 
). These are rock-basin lakes, and where several of them are strung out 
along the course of the valley they are referred to as paternoster lakes 
because their arrangement resembles that of beads on a string. 
Well-known examples of such bodies of water are Swiftcurrent and 
Bullhead Lakes, two of the long series which stretches for seven miles 
between Many Glacier Hotel and Swiftcurrent Pass. Resistant layers in 
the lower portion of the Altyn formation, the upper part of the 
Appekunny, and the upper part of the Grinnell[2] normally create risers. 


The tributaries of glacial valleys are also peculiar in that they 

usually enter the main valley high above its floor and for this reason 

are known as hanging valleys. The thicker a stream of ice, the more 
erosion it is capable of performing; consequently, the main valley 
becomes greatly deepened, whereas the smaller glacier in the tributary 
valley does not cut down so rapidly, leaving its valley hanging high 
above the floor of the major valley. The valleys of Virginia and 

Florence Creeks, tributary to the St. Mary Valley are excellent examples 
of hanging valleys. A splendid view of Virginia Creek valley may be had 
from Going-to-the-Sun Road near the head of St. Mary Lake. The valley 
above Bird Woman Falls as seen from Going-to-the-Sun Road just west of 
Logan Pass is a spectacular illustration of a hanging valley. In 

addition there are many others, such as Preston Park, on the trail from 


St. Mary to Piegan Pass; and the Hanging Gardens near Logan Pass. 


[Illustration: REYNOLDS MOUNTAIN AT LOGAN PASS— 
A TYPICAL HORN] 


Even more conspicuous than the large U-shaped valleys and their hanging 
tributaries are the long, sharp-crested, jagged ridges which form most 

of the backbone of the Lewis Range. These features of which the Garden 
Wall is one of the most noticeable, are known as aretes and owe their 
origin to glaciers. As the former long valley glaciers enlarged their 
cirques by cutting farther in toward the center of the range, the latter 
finally was reduced to a very narrow steep-sided ridge, the arete. The 
imposing height of the Garden Wall can readily be determined by using 
the layer of diorite as a scale. The conspicuous black band formed by 

the edge of this layer has an average width of 75 feet. So, from the 

porch of the Many Glacier Hotel a Park visitor can readily see that the 
Garden Wall, even though five miles distant, is about 4,200 feet high. 
The height of other aretes can be just as readily obtained, for the band 
of diorite appears on the faces of most of them. In certain places 

glaciers on opposite sides of the arete nearly cut through creating a 

low place known as a col, usually called a pass. Gunsight, Logan, Red 
Eagle, Stoney Indian and Piegan are only a few of the many such passes 
in the Park. At places three or more glaciers plucked their way back 
toward a common point leaving at their heads a conspicuous, 
sharp-pointed peak known as a horn. Innumerable such horn peaks occur 
throughout both the Lewis and Livingstone Ranges. Excellent examples 
near Logan Pass are Reynolds, Bearhat, and Clements Mountains. Other 
imposing horns are Split Mountain at the head of Red Eagle Valley, 
Kinnerly Peak in the Kintla Valley, and Mount Wilbur in Swiftcurrent 
Valley. The horn peak, because of its precipitous sides, is especially 
attractive to mountain climbers. The comparatively recent dates of first 
ascents on many Park peaks attest to the difficulties they offer the 
mountaineer. Mount Wilbur, despite proximity to Many Glacier Hotel and 
camp, was unclimbed until 1923; Mount St. Nicholas succumbed in 1926, 
and the first ascent of Kinnerly Peak was made by several members of the 
Sierra Club in 1937. 


Another feature of the Park which must be attributed partly to 
glaciation is the waterfall. There are two principal types, one which 
occurs in the bottom of the main valleys and one at the mouth of the 
hanging tributary valleys. The former, exemplified by Swiftcurrent, Red 
Rock, Dawn Mist, Trick, Morning Eagle and others, is located where 
streams drop over the risers of the glacial stairway. In other words, 
resistant layers of rock which the former glaciers were unable to 
entirely wear away give rise to this type of fall. 


Examples of the hanging tributary type of fall which is due directly to 
the activity of the glaciers are Florence, Bird Woman, Virginia, 
Grinnell, Lincoln, and many others. 


[Illustration: TRICK FALLS IN THE TWO MEDICINE RIVER] 


No less conspicuous than the mountains themselves are the lakes. In most 
instances glaciers have been either directly or indirectly responsible 

for the origin of the several hundred in the Park. In general, these 

lakes may be divided into five main types, depending upon their origin. 


(1) Cirque lakes. This type of lake frequently is circular in outline 
and fills the depression plucked out of solid rock by a glacier at its 
source. Some of the most typical examples are listed in the foregoing 
discussion of cirques. 


(2) Other rock-basin lakes. This type, referred to above, fills basins 
created where glaciers moved over areas of comparatively weak rock. In 
all cases the lake is held in by a bedrock dam. A typical example is 
Swiftcurrent, which lies behind a dam of massive Altyn Limestone layers. 
The highway, just before it reaches Many Glacier Hotel, crosses this 
riser of the glacier stairway. 


(3) Lakes held in by outwash. Most of the large lakes on the west side 

of the Park fall in this category. The dams holding in these lakes are 
composed of stratified gravel which was washed out from former glaciers 
when they extended down into the lower parts of the valleys. Lake 
McDonald, largest in the Park, is of this type. 


[Illustration: ST. MARY LAKE FROM GOOSE ISLAND OVERLOOK] 


(4) Lakes held by alluvial fans. St. Mary, Waterton, Lower St. Mary, and 
Lower Two Medicine Lakes belong in this group. These bodies of water may 
have been rock-basin lakes, but at a recent date on their history 

streams entering the lake valley have completely blocked the valley with 
deposits of gravel; thus either creating a lake or raising the level of 

one already present. St. Mary and Lower St. Mary Lakes probably were 
joined originally to make a lake 17 miles long. More recently Divide 
Creek, entering this long lake from the south, built an alluvial fan of 
gravel where it entered the lake. This fan was large enough to cut the 
lake into the two present bodies of water. The St. Mary Entrance Station 
at the eastern end of Going-to-the-Sun Road, is located on this alluvial 
fan, the form of which can readily be distinguished from a point along 
the road at the north side of the upper lake near its outlet. 


(5) Moraine lakes. Most lakes with moraines at their outlets are partly 


dammed by outwash or rock ridges. One of the prominent examples is 
Josephine Lake near Many Glacier Hotel. The moraine which is partly 
responsible for the lake is a hill which can be seen from Many Glacier 
Hotel. Several of the large lakes on the west side of the Park are also 
held partly or entirely by moraines. 


Another type of moraine lake, which occurs only at Sperry and Grinnell 
Glaciers, has already been mentioned. It differs from all other Park 
lakes in having a glacier for part of its shoreline. There are two of 
these lakes at Sperry and one at Grinnell. Despite their small size, 

they are tremendously interesting, not only because of their relation to 
the glacier, but also because they are ordinarily filled with icebergs 
throughout the summer. Their surfaces often remain frozen until 
mid-summer. 


There are several types of minor importance, the principal one of which 
is that formed by a landslide damming the valley. 


One cannot remain long in Glacier National Park without noticing the 
varying colors of its lake waters. In fact this feature is so striking 

that ranger-naturalists probably are questioned more about it than about 
any other feature or phenomenon. To find the answer we must go again, as 
in SO many instances, to the glaciers. As the ice moves it continually 
breaks rock fragments loose. Some of these are ground into powder as 
they move against each other and against the bedrock under the glacier. 
Most types of rock, especially the limestones and shales on which the 
Park glaciers rest, when ground fine enough yield a gray powder. All 
melt-water streams issuing from glaciers are cloudy or milky from their 
load of this finely ground “rock flour.” 


Water from Grinnell Glacier is so laden with rock flour that the small 
lake along the edge of the ice into which the water pours is nearly 
white. Much of the silt is deposited in this lake, but enough is carried 
downstream to give Grinnell Lake a beautiful turquoise hue. Some of the 
very finest sediment which fails to settle in Grinnell Lake is carried a 
mile farther to Josephine Lake to give it a blue-green color. Even 
Swiftcurrent Lake, still farther downstream, does not contain clear 
water. 


The rock flour which colors these as well as other Park lakes can also 
be seen in the streams. Baring Creek at Sunrift Gorge (see p. 13 in 
Motorist’s Guide) is milky with powdered rock from Sexton Glacier. 
Cataract Creek along the trail between Josephine and Grinnell Lakes is 
noticeably milky, extraordinarily so in mid-afternoon on very warm days. 
At such times melting of the glaciers is accelerated and more silt is 
then supplied to the streams. 


Part of Sperry Glacier, in contrast to Grinnell, rests on a bright red 
shaly rock (known to the geologists as argillite) which yields a 
red-gray powder when finely ground. Hence the water in several small 
lakes adjacent to the glacier has a pinkish tint. 


Although a large number of Park streams are fed by glaciers there are 
many others, particularly in the south and west sections, which have no 
ice as their source. On a trail trip from Sunrift Gorge to Virginia 

Falls, one is certain to be impressed by the extreme clarity of the 

water in Virginia Creek. For half a mile below the falls the trail 

follows this cascading torrent from one crystal pool to another. So 

clear is the water that we are apt to mistake for wading pools places 
where the water may be five or more feet deep. Snyder Creek near Lake 
McDonald Lodge nearly rivals Virginia Creek in clarity. The sources of 
these two streams obviously are not melting glaciers. 


From the foregoing discussion, it is evident that glaciers constitute 

one of the principal controlling factors in the color of the water in 

Park streams and lakes. Where there are no ice masses streams are clear, 
and where glaciers occur the water possesses many shades varying from 
clear blue through turquoise to gray, and in rare cases even pink. 


Although the former large glaciers of the Ice Age transported huge 
amounts of rock debris down the valleys of the Park, the moraines which 
they deposited are, as a rule, not conspicuous features of the 

landscape. The Going-to-the-Sun Road, however, crosses several 
accumulations of moraine in which road cuts have been made. The road 
traverses a number of such places along the shore of Lake McDonald. 
Because of the large proportions of rock flour (clay) in these 
accumulations, the material continually slumps, sometimes sliding onto 
the road surface. One of these cuts has been partly stabilized by a 
lattice-like framework of logs. The largest excavation in moraine along 
the highway is located about three miles east of Logan Pass just below 
the big loop where the road crosses Siyeh Creek. The surfaces of many 
boulders in this moraine are marked by grooves and scratches, imparted 
to them as they were scraped along the side of the valley by the glacier 
10,000 or more years ago. 


A small moraine is exposed along the exit road from the parking lot at 
Many Glacier Hotel. It contains a number of small red boulders, the 
sources of which are the red rock ledges in the mountains several miles 
up the Swiftcurrent Valley, plainly visible from the hotel. 


One of these ancient moraines which has been eroded into a series of 
mounds (25 to 100 feet high) extends from Swiftcurrent Cabin Camp down 


the valley on the north side of the road to a point near the entrance to 
Many Glacier Ranger Station. Some of the cabins are actually situated in 
a space between two of the highest mounds. 


Surrounding all existing Park glaciers are two sets of recent moraines 
varying in height from a few feet to more than two hundred. So recently 
(probably 800 to 900 years) have the glaciers withdrawn from the older 
of these that only sparse willows and other forms of dwarf vegetation 
are growing on them. 


The younger set of moraines, which has accumulated during the last 
several hundred years, consists of unweathered rock on which only small 
pioneer plants and lichens have begun to establish themselves. These 
moraines are particularly striking at Grinnell, Sperry, Blackfoot, 

Agassiz and Sexton Glaciers. On the last few yards of the spectacular 
Grinnell Glacier trail all persons who make the trip to the glacier must 
climb over the moraine before setting foot on the ice. From this vantage 
point on the highest part of this moraine the visitor can look down upon 
a huge crevassed mass of ice lying in a stupendous rock-walled 
amphitheater, then merely by facing the opposite direction, he will see 
unfolded before his view one of the most colorful vistas in the Park. 

More than a thousand feet below in the head of a splendid U-shaped 
valley lies the turquoise gem of Grinnell Lake. A mile farther away the 
blue surface of Lake Josephine stands out in sharp contrast to the dark 
green of the spruce which lines its shores. High above he can see the 
red summit of Mount Allen carrying its white snowbanks into the deep 
blue of a Montana sky. Despite this magnificence the visitor must soon 
turn his attention to the tremendous accumulation upon which he stands, 
for it is no less interesting than the mountains and lakes. Among the 
many boulders which lie along the path are two prominent limestone 
blocks each 10 to 15 feet in diameter. The underside of one was grooved 
and polished as the ice pushed it across the rock surface underlying the 
glacier. The other, partially embedded in the moraine, has a polished 
upper surface because the glacier flowed over it for a time. Both these 
boulders, although now nearly 300 yards from the ice front, were covered 
by the glacier until about 20 years ago. 


Because of shrinkage many of the glaciers are no longer in contact with 
these newer moraines. In some cases a quarter of a mile of bare rock 
surface intervenes between the moraine and the glacier which made it. 


A few glaciers have disappeared within recent years, but their moraines 
remain as evidence of former glacier activity. One of the most notable 
examples is afforded by Clements Glacier, a small body of ice which 
existed until about 1938 in the shadow of Clements Mountain at Logan 
Pass. Its edge was bordered by a ridge-like moraine nearly a hundred 


feet high. Today, the trail from Logan Pass to Hidden Lake skirts the 
outside edge of the moraine. Should the hiker leave the trail and climb 
the few yards to the top of this moraine he could see it stretched out 
before him as a giant necklace encircling the base of Clements Mountain, 
but between mountain and moraine, where a few years ago the glacier lay, 
he will see only bare rock or drifted snow. 


Despite recent rapid shrinkage of glaciers and the disappearance of 
some, Glacier National Park still is a land of ice, yet when the visitor 
views its present day glaciers and its sublimely beautiful mountain 
scenery he should not be unmindful of the powerful forces which, working 
during many thousands of years, have brought it all about. Then, and 

only then, can he properly appreciate the magnificence which Nature has 
so generously bestowed upon us. 


FOOTNOTES 


[1]Dr. Dyson worked as a ranger naturalist in Glacier National Park for 
eight different summers starting in 1935. During that time he 
undertook special research on park glaciers in addition to his 
regular assignments. 


[2]For a brief description of these rock formations see Special Bulletin 
No. 3 (Geologic Story) of the Glacier Natural History Association. 


GLACIER NATURAL HISTORY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Glacier National Park 
West Glacier, Montana 


Organized for the purpose of cooperating with the National Park Service 
by assisting the Interpretive Division of Glacier National Park in the 
development of a broad public understanding of the geology, plant and 
animal life, history, Indians, and related subjects bearing on the park 
region. It aids in the development of the Glacier National Park library, 
museums, and wayside exhibits; offers books on natural history for sale 
to the public; assists in the acquisition of non-federally owned lands 
within the park in behalf of the United States Government; and 
cooperates with the Government in the interest of Glacier National Park. 


Revenues obtained by the Association are devoted entirely to the 
purposes outlined. Any person interested in the furtherance of these 
purposes may become a member upon payment of the annual fee of one 


dollar. Gifts and donations are accepted for land acquisition or general 
use. 


[Illustration: GLACIER NATURAL HISTORY ASSOCIATION INC. ] 


Two other glaciers (Wikipedia) 


CHAPTER XIx 

LIFE AT BELMONT--SHARKS AND FLYING FOXES 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

At the back of the world 

by George & Jennie Pugh 

1913 


BELMONT was a well known and prettily situated pleasure resort in those 
days on one of the beautiful bays in Lake McQuarrie. The homestead of 
Mr. Williams stood on the top of a hill overlooking the lake and the 
surrounding country, and was about sixteen miles from Newcastle through 
the bush in which I was lost, as stated in the preceding chapter. On 

the hillside there were splendid fruit orchards teeming with all manner 

of fruits. Here in rich abundance grew oranges, apples, pears, bananas, 
figs, apricots, grapes, quinces and water melons galore, besides many 
others, while beyond the orchards there was again the bush with its 
magnificent red, blue and grey gum trees, some of them towering to the 
height of two hundred and fifty feet with a girth above the ground of 
thirty feet--monarchs of the bush, whilst around their feet grew the 
sweet-scented honeysuckle, sarsaparilla, bush oak, stringy bark, ti 

tree and various others almost too numerous to mention. The bay formed 
between the headlands of Belmont and Southlands, where there is a large 


steam saw mill, had a lovely white sandy beach, and the bay itself 

was alive with fish, while the shores were thronged with wild duck, 
curlews, quail, black swans and penguins. On the lake were several 
rowing boats and a sailing yacht, the house was large with extensive 
grounds and was a constant rendezvous for large parties of ladies and 
gentlemen from Sydney and other places who came for both pleasure and 
sport. My work lay chiefly in looking after the boats, teaching Mr. 
Williams’ children to swim and also any visitors wishing to learn, and 
making myself generally useful. 


One day while out in the lake with three young lady visitors whom I 
was giving swimming lessons to, and who had for the first time that 
morning ventured some thirty yards from the shore, I saw the dorsal fin 
of a large shark not more than fifty feet outside of us. For the moment 

I was almost paralysed with fear for my charges, then to my relief I 
realized that as yet they knew nothing of the danger that threatened 
them, so I sang out: 


“Now ladies, this way, a race, a race for the shore; away, away, see 
who will win it.” 


The young ladies at once took up the challenge and struck out for the 
beach. I followed them, urging them on with words of encouragement, 
although my heart was in my mouth until we all stood safely on the 
shore. I looked out across the waters, but the shark, through God’s 
great mercy had not followed us, and was nowhere to be seen, one of 
us, to say the least of it, had just escaped a horrible death. 


As the young ladies knew nothing about the narrow escape we had just 
had, I thought it better not to tell them, as they would have been 
terribly upset, and, as I afterwards learnt, this was the first time a 
shark had been seen in this part of the lake, but I kept a sharper look 
out when I had occasion to be in the water either for pleasure or duty. 


About a week afterwards a fisherman on the other side of the lake 
caught a large shark which had one eye torn out and the other seemed to 
be injured. This, no doubt, was the shark that I saw, and owing to its 
defective sight we all escaped. 


Our providential escape, however, was brought forcibly back to my 
mind some three months later by a dreadful tragedy that happened in a 
fisherman’s family named Boyd living in a cottage at the entrance of 
the lake, their cottage standing about thirty feet from the water’s 

edge. 


On the day it happened, just about sunset, Mr. Boyd and his wife were 


sitting at their cottage door facing the lake and watching their 

two youngest children playing on the sands; presently their eldest 
daughter Nellie, a girl about eighteen years of age came out of the 
cottage in a loose wrapper and went down to the water for a bathe. 

A large Newfoundland dog followed her, and swam about with her. The 
girl had swum about seventy or eighty feet from the shore when her 
father whistled to the dog, who immediately started to swim back to his 
master, and had got about half way to the shore when the girl gave a 
terrible shriek, and in sight of her parents disappeared beneath the 
water. 


Hearing the shriek the dog turned at once and swam out again towards 
the place where he had left his young mistress. The poor father sprang 
into the boat and pushed it off into the stream, while her mother, poor 
soul, stood wringing her hands, and moaning piteously on the shore. 
With every nerve strained her husband pulled after the dog, which 
seemed to be swimming towards the entrance of the lake barking all the 
time. The poor man knew that his child had been seized by a shark, 

but still he followed the faithful animal, the mother’s frantic cries 
ringing in his ear, and urging him on. When he got to about one hundred 
yards from the dog, he could see that between its barks it was trying 

to snap at something beneath the water. Suddenly it gave a terrified 
howl, and seemed to be in difficulty. When he reached it, he found one 
of the poor dog’s hind legs had been bitten clean off, and the faithful 
beast was drowning. There was no sign or trace of his daughter, and 
after rowing about for some time he was forced to give up the search 
and return to his grief-stricken wife. It was an awful fate for one so 
young and full of life to meet her death in sight of the door of her 

home and loved ones, and they powerless to help or save. 


But the lake and those who lived near it had not seen the last of the 
shark, as I found to my cost a few weeks later. As I have already said 
I was passionately fond of swimming, and often, when my day’s work 
was done, I would swim across the lake to Southland, rest awhile and 
swim back. After the tragedy at Boyd’s I was very careful to keep a 
good look out, but on this particular day it had been fearfully hot, 

the temperature being I should think 90 degrees in the shade. I had 
been out with a riding party looking after the horses and by the time 
we returned and I had settled the horses for the night, I felt pretty 
fagged, the water looked very tempting, so in I went, and struck out 
for Southland, landed, had a run along the beach, and started to swim 
back to Belmont. 


I had got about half way over when I noticed quite a commotion among 
the people at Mr. Williams’s, who usually at this time of the day were 
sitting out on the lawn, and in the grounds after dinner, but now I 


noticed that they were running about and pointing to me, while some 
were looking through spy-glasses. I thought they were admiring my good 
swimming for I was a fairly good swimmer in those days, and a bit proud 
of it, too, so, youth-like, I put on a spurt, just to show off a bit. 

In doing so I kicked something with my right foot, which hurt my toes 
considerably, but thinking it was some floating rubbish I swam on, 

never giving a thought to it, or troubling to ascertain what it was. 

The number of people out on the hill was increasing, until I should 

think everybody belonging to the establishment was watching me, and 
waving their handkerchiefs. I began to feel quite flattered by the 
attention they were giving to me, and wondered what there was in my 
swimming to cause it. Suddenly I saw several men break away from the 
rest, and rush down to the boatshed on the beach. This rather surprised 
me, they surely did not think I was drowning. To relieve their fears, 

as I thought, and give them a change of programme I turned over and 
commenced to swim along leisurely on my back. In doing so I happened to 
cast a glance behind me, and “Oh God in heaven help me!” I cried, for 
there, not twenty feet from me was the ugly dorsal fin of a monstrous 
shark. This was the cause of the commotion on the hillside, not 
admiration of my swimming, but to warn me of the fate that was closing 
around me like a net. 


I nearly sank with fright, there seemed to be no escape, I trembled 

from head to foot, I knew now only too well what I had struck with my 
foot. Quickly I turned over on my breast and struck out with every 

ounce of strength that was in me. In fancy I could already feel the 
loathsome brute’s teeth tearing my flesh. “Dear God,” I prayed, “not 
that, not a terrible death like that.” Thoughts of home and those left 
behind crowded into my mind and like a flash my whole past life passed 
before me. Just then to my joy I saw two boats coming to my rescue. Oh, 
how slowly they seemed to be coming towards me. My heart was thumping 
like a sledge hammer in my breast. Then, oh horror, I felt something 
touch my right leg, and I lacked, splashed, shouted and almost fainted 
with fright, but still I swam on, and the shark dropped behind for a 
moment or two. Then, with another prayer to God for help, my nerve 
seemed to come back to me, and I swam on, but this time it was with 

the madness of despair. A few seconds afterwards I saw the dark shadow 
of the shark pass just beneath me and dart ahead and then go rushing 
past on my right side. I knew then that my time was come and death was 
hovering over me, the boats were drawing nearer, in despair I shouted 
“Help, help, for God’s sake help me. Shark, a shark!” and I saw them 
bend to their oars and pull for all they were worth. The man who was 
steering the first boat sang out “swim to the left, to the left,” and 

I did so with all my might. The first boat dashed past me on my right 
side, and the second ran up alongside of me, and in an instant I was 
grasped by the arms and legs, and almost jerked into the boat. And not 


a moment too soon, for someone in the forward boat called out--“Look 
out! Look out!” and the next minute the shark darted past our boat, 
his dorsal fin sending up quite a spray as he tore through the water, 
swishing his tail in anger and madness at the loss of his prey. 


“By Jove, you’ve had a narrow squeak, young fellow,” said one of the 
gentlemen as he mopped his perspiring face. “I never thought to see you 
reach land again.” I am glad I was not the one in the water, I should 
have sunk in sheer fright. It was simply marvellous that the brute did 
not attack you; we saw him go up to you more than once, and I for one 
gave you up for lost. 


It was not until some hours later that I was able to thank my 

preservers, for when we reached Belmont I collapsed, and was put to bed 
by some of our men who were kindness itself. Mr. Williams came and gave 
me a dose of medicine that sent me off into a deep sleep which lasted 
some hours. When I awoke it was morning, and I felt quite myself, but 

the nearness to which I had approached death left its mark upon me. I 
never attempted to swim across to Southland again, but was content to 
bathe near the beach and then kept a sharp lookout for my enemy the 
shark. 


I stayed at Belmont twelve months, and they were some of the happiest 
in my life; it was a happy, healthy, outdoor life, and suited me in 

every way. Every day brought its work and its pleasure, now it would be 
yachting, then it would be hunting wild horses, kangaroos and wallabies 
during the day, and at night we would hunt the opossum in the gum 
trees. The time seemed to fly. 


One day while gathering apricots in the orchard, I noticed a black 
cloud rising across the lake. I looked and looked at it, but could make 
nothing of it. I had seen many squalls in my time, and had learnt a 
good bit about them, but this puzzled me. It kept altering its shape 

in a strange unaccountable manner, and yet one point seemed to be in 
advance of all the rest. I was watching it closely and turning it over 

in my mind as to what it could mean, when I heard the whistle that 
called us back to the house. When I got there I was told that the black 
cloud, as I thought it, was in reality thousands and thousands of 
flying foxes, who were migrating south and if they were not 

unlike the covering of an umbrella. The hand of the bat is quite a 
unique organ. When resting they attach themselves to the boughs of the 
trees by these fingers and in the dusk might easily be taken for fruit. 


I was handed a cumbersome wooden rattle, and told to give it full force 
all the time they were passing over head, and a terrible noise it made. 
The master and several men were discharging guns at the same time. So 


great were the numbers of the flock that they were quite ten minutes in 
passing over. 


Now ten miles from Belmont there was a large fruit farm owned by 

a Mr. Warner. One large orchard was entirely of quinces for the 

Sydney market. He estimated that the crop would yield quite eleven 
tons of fruit. Unfortunately for him he and his family were away at 

the time, and those left in charge were either careless of their 
responsibilities, or had not noticed the cloud coming their way, but 

this was a grand opportunity for the foxes, who live on fruit. Down 
they swooped and stripped both that orchard and the garden around the 
house of every particle of fruit that was growing. The whole year’s 

crop vanished in a few minutes, the cloud swept on, and no cheque was 
left to pay for the fruit. 


Another very interesting sight to be seen at that time of the year 
was the migrating south of immense flocks of black swans. There is 
no more beautiful sight than to see them flying overhead for then the 
pure white of their under pinions is exposed and glistens like snow 
in the sun, spreading themselves out in the shape of a triangle, with 
one bird leading in front. At no time do the other birds approach the 
leader, but each keeps its own place like a regiment of soldiers with 
an officer leading them on. They fly very high, and seldom, if ever, 
come within shooting range when migrating. 
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Leopold Mozart to his Son 
27th August, 1778. 


Your dear mother saw it all, but she wished to spare me all 
annoyance and wrote at the end of the letter, “My dear Husband, 
you will perceive from this letter that when Wolfgang makes new 
acquaintances he is at once ready to dedicate life and goods for 
them. It is true she sings incomparably, but indeed it does not 

do to set one’s own interests aside. I never approved the friendship 
with Wendling and Rahm, but I dared not offer any objections for 


he would never believe me. As soon, however, as he came to know 
the Webers he changed his mind at once. In a word, he prefers 
the society of others to mine. If I raise any objection when this 

or that displeases me he does not like it. Frankly, I do not think 
the journey with Wendling would be advisable, and I would rather 
accompany him to Paris myself. Perhaps you may get an answer 
from Herr von Grimm.” This, my dear Son, is the sole postscript 
which your dear sainted mother, trusting in you, wrote without 
your knowledge during the whole period of your absence. And 
although she might have written more clearly and called things 
by their right names, she loved both you and me too dearly to 
speak more plainly. 


I cannot forgive you for having neglected to go to Mayence during 
all your long stay in Mannheim. Examine the matter impartially 
and you will have to acknowledge that you very seldom followed 
my advice and precepts. A journey to Mayence would have been of 
more use to you than that fatal journey of yours to Kirchheim- 
Poland, for Mayence is after all a capital, where there were some 
prospects and where many of our acquaintance among the noblesse 
and others have friends. You see, theri, that at present all your 
speculation must be directed solely to making your way effectively 
in Paris. As to all the rest about Mannheim, Mayence or Salzburg, 
we must wait and see, and not engage our thoughts with mere 

idle dreams which do nothing but render us incapable of dealing 
with the present necessary business. 


You are forever writing about the embarrassed circumstances 

of these Webers, but tell me how, being in your right mind, you 

are for a moment able to entertain the idea that you could be the 
person capable of making these people’s fortune? You are coming 

to know by degrees (or so I hope) how much money even a single 
man needs to keep himself with decency. One may of course make 
an effort to assist Mlle. Weber as far as is possible, and even achieve 
all you wish for with time, but are our powers sufficient to help 

even one child out of a family of six? Who can do this? 1? You?— 
who have not even been able to help ourselves! How can you help 
others before you have helped yourself? You write: “Dearest 

father! I commend her to you with all my heart. If she only had an 
income of 1000 florins for a few years!’’ My dearest Son! Could I help 
fearing for your reason when I read this? Heavens above! I am to 
get her 1000 florins for a few years! If I could do it I would help 

you first, and then myself and your dear sister, who is already 
twenty-seven years of age and is without support, while I grow old! 
And where, pray, are the Courts, where is a single Court, which 
pays a singer 1000 florins? In Munich they get five, six or at most 


seven hundred, and do you imagine that a young person, unknown 
and considered a beginner, will get 1000 florins forthwith? Think 
about it day and night, and imagine it half done or easy to bring 
about, but you will never find it so; more particularly since, as 

you are constantly hearing and seeing, one must make a name for 
oneself, attain a certain notoriety, so to speak, before achieving 
one’s fortune in this world. You may ponder the whole day through 
and dream of a thousand imaginary possibilities, and not only 

will this miracle not happen, but unless you turn your present 
circumstances to profit you will pass your life in ineffectiveness, 
unknown and poor, ruin yourself and me, and be incapable of helping 
anyone! You must write to Canabich and Raff and ask them to pro- 
pose you as a composer for the German opera to the Elector and to 
Seau. Count Siickingen must write likewise to Baron Gemmingen 
and others. You should also write a French letter to the same effect 
to the Imperial ambassador, Baron Lerbach. Baron Grimm could 
deliver it for you. Briefly, you should write to everyone who might 
have any influence with the Elector, for German opera will always 
be played in Munich in future. On St. Charles’s Day, November 4th, 
the opera by Wieland and Schweizer is to be performed and will 
probably be continued through the carnival. I shall also approach 
Count Seau from here. If you were to get only 600 florins it would 
be something. One has one’s name to make. When did Gluck, 

when did Piccini, when did all the others first come to the fore? 
Gluck must be at least sixty, and it is only twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years since people began to talk of him, but you want the 
French public—or perhaps only the directors of the opera—to be 
convinced already of your ability in composition, although they 
have never heard anything of yours yet and only know of you from 
your childhood as a remarkable pianist and prodigy! Therefore 

you must make an effort to succeed and to show yourself as a 
composer in all genres. For this purpose you must look for oppor- 
tunities, tirelessly seek out friends, spur them on relentlessly, 
revive their interest when they grow dull, and not believe that 
promised is as good as performed! 


Leopold Mozart to his Son 
31st August, 1778. 


Not only has the Archbishop! agreed to everything, both on 

my behalf and yours—you are to have 500 florins—but he has 

furthermore expressed regret that he cannot possibly appoint you 

+ From 1772 Count Hieronymus von Colloredo was Archbishop of Salzburg. 
He had no conception of Mozart’s greatness. Mozart did not take leave of 
him before his journey to Augsburg and Munich because the Archbishop 


had refused him leave to go. Leopold’s efforts now brought about wal 
of relations, which Mozart finally broke off in 1781. & ut a rene 
kapellmeister at present; but you are to take my place if I am tired 
or indisposed and he had always intended you should have a better 
salary, etc. In a word, I was astonished—but more particularly by 
the courteous regrets! He has raised Paris’s salary by five florins 
so that he is to do most of the work, and you are to be accepted 

as concertmeister, just as formerly. We shall receive, then, a yearly 
official salary of 1000 florins a year as I have already told you! All 
depends now on whether you believe I am still in possession of 

my mental faculties, whether you think I have served your best 
interests—and whether you want to see me dead or alive! I have 
thought everything over. The Archbishop declares that he will 

give you leave to travel where you like for the purpose of writing 
opera; he said, in excuse for having denied us leave last year, that 
he could not tolerate people going about the country begging! In 
Salzburg you will be midway between Munich, Vienna and Italy. 

It will be easier for you to get an opera commission in Munich 

than to get an appointment there, for where are there German 
composers to be found? And how many? 


Leopold Mozart to his Son 
3rd September, 1778. 


How, in Heaven’s name, is the Elector to make up his mind 

to take you as his Court composer when he has heard nothing of 
yours? You must conduct your business from here, and it will be 
the easier for you to get an opera commissioned since the Italians 
are excluded. The matter will go of itself then. And now, at last, 

I solemnly swear to you that I have only remained tied to Salzburg 
so that, whatever happened, your poor dear mother might have 
been secure of a pension. That need is now past, and consequently 
we need put up with no tyranny—we can be up and away. In 

your last letter you say: “My heart laughs when I think of the 
happy day when I shall once again have the joy of seeing you and 
embracing you with all my heart!” Well, my dear Son, that day 
approaches, and I hope God may permit me to live to see it. You 
will scarcely know your poor father. On both occasions when I was 
summoned to the Archbishop he was so horrified at my appearance 
that he spoke of it to everyone. I was ill when you left a year 
ago—and what have I not had to go through in this year? I have 

a constitution of iron or I should be dead already; only if you will 
not lift this black burden from my heart by your presence it will 
crush me utterly. Heart-strengthening medicines are powerless to 
heal a disease of the spirit. You alone can save me from death, and 


no one will help you more loyally to your happiness by all possible 
human effort than the father who blesses you, loves you, kisses 
you, and desires with all his heart to hold you in his arms. 


56. To his Father 
Paris, ce 11 sept, 1778. 
Mon trés cher Pére ! 


I have safely received your three letters of August 13th, 

27th and 31st, but I will reply to the last only as that is the 
most important. When I read it through (M. Heina, who sends 
his compliments to you both, being beside me) I trembled for 
joy—for soon I shall be in your arms! True, I admit it to myself, 
there is no great fortune awaiting me there, but when I think 
how I shall kiss my dearest father, my dear sister, I feel that 

is fortune enough for me. This indeed is the only real excuse 

I can offer people here who are deafening me with petitions to 
remain ; for I can always answer at once, “’ What will you, then? 
I am satisfied and that settles it. There is just this one place 
where I can say I am at home, where I can live in peace and 
quiet with my dearest father, my beloved sister, where I can do 
as I like, where I am my own master, apart from the duties of 
my post, where I have a permanent income and yet can go 
when I will, travel every year or two—and what more can I 
desire?” To tell you my real feelings, the one thing which I 
dislike about Salzburg is the lack of agreeable society, the low 
estimation in which music is held—and—that the Archbishop 
places no confidence in sensible travelled folk; for I protest that 
without travel (at least for those who cultivate the arts and 
learning) a man is but a poor creature! I assure you that if the 
Archbishop had not given me leave to travel every two years 

I could not possibly have accepted the appointment. A man 

of mediocre talent remains a mediocrity whether he travels or 
not, but one of superior talents (such as I cannot disclaim for 
myself without impiety) will do no good if he is tied ever to 
one place. If the Archbishop would trust me I would soon 
make his music famous—no doubt of that. I can assure you 
that this journey has not been in vain—for my composition, 

it goes without saying, for I play the clavier as well as I ever 
shall. But there is one thing I would like to beg off in Salzburg, 
which is this: I will no longer be a fiddler as formerly. I will 
conduct at the clavier and accompany arias. To be sure, it 
would be a good thing if I could get a written promise of the 
kapellmeister’s post, for otherwise I may perhaps have the 
honour of filling two posts and being paid for one—and in the 


end he may put some stranger over my head! My dearest 
father! I must confess that were it not for the joy of seeing you 
both again I could hardly decide to accept —and yet of course 
I am glad to get away from Paris, which I detest, although my 
affairs here are beginning to improve steadily, and I do not 
doubt that if I could make up my mind to endure a few years 
here I should make my way very well. For Iam becoming 
fairly well known now—I am not getting to know these people, 
but they are hearing of me. I have made a name for myself 

by my two symphonies (the last of which was performed 

on the 8th of this month). I ought to write an opera now 
(having said that I am going away), but I said to Noverre, “If 
you will guarantee me its production as soon as it is finished 
and will tell me exactly what you will pay me for it, I will stay 
another three months and write it.” (For I could not simply 
reject the plan, or people would have thought I did not trust 
my ability to carry it through.) They did not agree to these 
terms, however, and I knew beforehand that they would not 
and could not, since they are not according to usage here. 
Here, as perhaps you know, an opera is examined on its com- 
pletion, and if the “stupid Frenchmen” do not approve it, 

it is not given and the composer has written in vain. If they 

do approve it, it is produced and paid for in proportion to its 
success with the public. It is all very uncertain, but I will keep 
these matters to discuss when we meet. For the rest, I can say 
sincerely that my prosperity is beginning. Matters will not be 
hurried — chi vd piano, va sano. I have won friendship and 
patronage by my complaisance. If I were to tell you all—my 
fingers would ache! Well, I shall be able to tell you by word of 
mouth and make plain to you that M. Grimm is fit to help 
children, perhaps, but not grown men, and—but no, I will 

not write of it—and yet I must! Only do not imagine that 

this man is what he used to be. If Madame d’Epinay were not 
here I should not be in this house. And he need not be so proud 
of his hospitality, for I could have stayed in any one of four 
houses and received board and lodging. The good man is quite 
unaware that, had I been remaining here, I should have left 
his house next month and gone to a less primitive and stupid 
household than his, a house where they can do one a favour 
without constantly casting it in one’s teeth! Really, such con- 
duct brings me near to forgetting that I have received a 
favour, but I will be more generous than he. Only I regret that 
I cannot remain here to show him that I do not need him— 
and that I can do as well as his Piccini, although I am only 

a German! The greatest kindness he has shown me consists in 
the loan of fifteen louis d’or which he advanced me bit by bit 


during the time of my sainted mother’s illness and death. I 
wonder if he is anxious about this? If he has any doubts about 
it he really deserves kicking, for it means he doubts my honour 
(the one thing which can make me angry) and also my talent 
—yet I know that the latter is so, for he once told me himself 
that he did not believe I was fit to write a French opera. I shall 
return the fifteen louis d’or when I leave with thanks and a 

few very courteous words. My sainted mother often said to 

me, “I do not know how it is, but he seems to me to be quite 
changed.” I used always to take his part although I was secretly 
convinced of the same thing. He spoke of me to no one—or if 
he did, it was always very stupidly and awkwardly done—dis- 
paragingly. He wanted me to be for ever running after Piccini, . 
and Caribaldi too, for there is a wretched opera buffé on here 
now, and I have always said I would not go a single step to see 
it. In a word, he is of the Italian faction—he is false and is 
trying to keep me down. It is incredible, is it not? But it is 

true for all that, and here is the proof. I have bared my whole 
heart to him as to a true friend—and good use he has made of 
it! He has given me bad advice knowing I should follow it; 

but he was only successful two or three times with that, for I 
ceased to question him, and when he offered me advice I did 
not take it, although I said yes to avoid his insolence. Well, 
enough of this. I will tell you more when we meec:.! 


Wolfgang Amadé Mozart. 


57. To his Father 
NANCY, ce 3 octob., 1778. 
Mon trés cher Pére ! 


I beg your pardon for not having announced my departure 

to you from Paris, but the whole business was hurried so much 
beyond any conjectures, opinion or wishes of mine as I cannot 
describe to you! At the last moment I almost had my baggage 
conveyed to Count Siickingen’s instead of to the burreau of 
the diligence, and thought to remain a few more days in Paris 
—and on my honour I should have done so had I not thought 
of you—for I did not wish to cause you any anxiety. We shall 
have opportunity to speak of this matter in Salzburg. Only 
this much—can you conceive that M. Grimm actually pre- 
tended to me that I was to travel by the diligence and should 
get to Strassburg in five days, and that it was not till the last 
day that I knew that it was another coach altogether which 


travels at walking pace, never changes horses, and takes ten 
days! You may imagine my wrath! However, I only expressed 
my feelings to my best friends and showed myself perfectly 
happy and contented to him. When I got into the coach I 
heard the pleasant news that we should be twelve days on the 
road. Now you can see the great wisdom of Baron von Grimm! 
He sent me by this slow conveyance simply to save money, 
not considering that the actual expense would nevertheless 
be greater, because one would have to stay at so many more 
inns! Well, that is over and done; but what displeases me 
most in the whole business is the fact that he was not open with 
me. Of course he has spared his pocket, but not mine, for he 


1 This letter is not printed in full for considerations of space. 


paid for the fare but not for board and lodging! If I had stayed 
another week or ten days in Paris I should have been able to 
arrange for my journey more fitly myself. Well, I have endured 

a week in this coach, but I could endure no more, not because 
of the shaking, for the vehicle is well hung, but for want of 
sleep. We are on the road every day by four o’clock and so 

have to rise at two. Twice I have had the honour of rising at 

one in the night, as the coach was to leave at two o’clock! You 
know that I cannot sleep in a coach, and consequently I could 
not go on like that without some danger to health. Moreover, 
one of our fellow-travellers was very taken up with the French. 
He made no secret of it and so—well, I have had enough of it 
and I would rather, should it come to the point, travel post. 
That, however, is not necessary, for I have had the good fortune 
to fall in with one man whom I like—a German merchant 

who lives in Paris and deals in English wares. We exchanged 

a word or so before we entered the coach and from that moment 
remained together. We did not eat with the company, but in 

our own room, and we slept together. I am glad of this man’s 
society for he has travelled much and consequently understands 
the matter. He, too, grew weary of the coach, so we have both 
left it and to-morrow have a fortunate and not costly oppor- 
tunity of reaching Strassburg. There I hope to find a letter from 
you and to learn thereby of my further journey. I hope you have 
received my letters; I have safely received yours. I beg pardon 
for being unable to write much, for I am never in a good humour 
when in a town where I am little acquainted. But I think if 

I could become acquainted here I should like to live here, for 
the town is indeed charmante—fine houses, fine broad streets 
and superb squares. I have one thing more to ask you. May I 


have a great coffer in my room so that I can have all my 
possessions by me? I should very much like it if I could have 
the little clavier which used to belong to Fischetti and Rust 
upon my desk, for it suits me better than Stein’s little 

one. Iam not bringing you many new compositions of my 
own as I have made very few. I have not got the three quartets 
and the flute concerto for M. de Jean, for he put it into the 
wrong chest when he went to Paris and consequently it re- 
mained behind in Mannheim. But he has promised me to send 
it as soon as he gets to Mannheim and I will commission 
Wendling to send it on. The result is that I am bringing no 
finished work with me save my sonatas—for Le Gros bought 
the two overtures and the symphony concertante. He thinks 
he has them all to himself, but it is not so—they are still fresh 
in my head and as soon as I am home I shall write them out 
again! The Munich players are playing now, of course? Are 
they popular? Do people go? Of musical pieces I suppose 
Piccini’s Fisher-Maiden (La pescatrice) or Sacchini’s! Peasant 
Girl (La contadina in corte) will be the first? The prima donna 
will be Mme. Keyser—that is the girl I wrote of to you from 
Munich. I do not know her—I have only heard her sing. It 
was then her third appearance on the boards and scarcely 
three weeks since she studied the music. And so, fare you 
well. I shall not have one quiet hour till I behold again all 

I hold dear in this world! I embrace my dear sister with all 
my heart, kiss your hand a thousand times, and am 

Your most obedient son, 

Wolfgang Amadé Mozart. 


My compliments to all good friends, particularly to our 
true and dear friend Bullinger. 


58. To his Father 
StrasBourG, The 15th octobre, 1778. 
Monsieur, mon trés cher Pere ! 


I have safely received your letters of 17th and 24th Sep- 
tember and 1st October, but it was impossible for me to 
answer them till now. I hope you have safely received my last 
from Nancy. I rejoice with all my heart and thank God that 
you are both sound and well. I too, I thank God, am well 
—very well. I will now reply as far as I can to the most impor- 
tant points in your three letters. As regards what you write 


of M. Grimm, I naturally know all that even better than you 
do. There has been no lack of politeness and civility—I know 
that—for were it otherwise I would not have made so much 
ceremony. I owe M. Grimm no more than 15 louis d’or, and it 
is his fault that I have not repaid them—as I told him. But 
what is the use of writing all this—we shall soon be able to 
discuss it in Salzburg. I am very much obliged to you for having 
commended the matter so warmly to the interest of Father 
Martini—and also for having written to Mr. Raff. Indeed, 

I never doubted but that you would do so, for I know that 

you are glad to see your son happy and content—and that 
you know I can be so nowhere better than in Munich because 
it is so near Salzburg that I can often visit you. I am as delighted 
as is to be expected of one who took so great an interest in 
the matter, that Mademoiselle Weber—or I should rather say 
my dear Miss Weber—is getting a salary and that accordingly 
justice is being done her at last. 1 commend her once more 
to you most warmly—but unfortunately I no longer dare to 
hope for the fulfilment of my wish to get her a post in Salzburg, 
for the Archbishop would not give her what she is getting up 
there. At most she might come for a time to Salzburg to sing 
in an opera. I have had a letter from her father written in 
great haste the day before their departure for Munich in 
which he also told me the following piece of news. The poor 
things had all been in the gravest anxiety about me. They 
believed me dead, not having heard from me for a month 

as my last letter but one had gone astray—and they were 
further confirmed in this fear because it was being said in 
Mannheim that my sainted mother had died of some con- 
tagious illness. They had already been praying for my soul. 
That poor girl went every day to the Capuchin chapel. You 
laugh, perhaps? Not I! I am touched, whether I will or no. 
Well, to proceed. I believe I shall certainly go to Augsburg 

by way of Stuttgart, because, as I see from your letter, there 
is nothing, or at most times very little, to be done in. 
Donaueschingen. Still, I shall ascertain about this by letter 
before leaving Strassburg. 


1Sacchini, Antonio (1734-86), composer, chiefly operatic. dipe a Colonne 
is his best-known work. 


Dearest father! I assure you that were it not for the joy of 
embracing you so soon I should certainly not come to Salz- 
burg, for, apart from this praiseworthy and really beautiful 
reason, to do so is the greatest piece of folly in the world. Rest 
assured that this is my own opinion and has not been borrowed 


from others. Indeed, when people heard of my intention to 
leave, they confronted me with valid arguments against which 
my only efficient weapon was my true and tender love for 

the best of fathers. Thereupon, of course, they could do nothing 
but commend my action, but they added that, if my father 
knew of my present circumstances and excellent prospects 
(and had not received false information through a certain 
“good friend’’), he would certainly not have written to me in 
such a manner that—opposition to him was out of the question! 
I, for my part, felt that, had I not had so much vexation to 
endure in the house where I was lodged and had affairs not 
followed one upon another like a series of thunder-claps, 

I should have had time to think the matter out in cold blood 
—and should certainly have implored you to have patience 

a little longer and leave me in Paris, where, I assure you, 

I was in the way to achieve name, fame and money—enough 
to release you from your debts. Well, things are as they are. 
Only do not imagine that I regret the course they have taken, 
for you alone, dearest father, can sweeten the bitterness of 
Salzburg for me—and you will do so, Iam sure of that! 

Still, I must frankly confess that I should arrive in Salzburg 
with a lighter heart did I not remember that I am to be in the 
Court employ. I find this one thought insupportable. Consider 
it yourself—put yourself in my place! At Salzburg I shall 

not know what my position is—I am to be everybody and yet 
—at times—nobody! I ask neither so much—nor so little— 

I want something—just to be something! I see it is so everywhere 
else—the man who has an appointment as violinist remains a 
violinist—the same with the clavier, etc.—Still, that can all 

be arranged, no doubt. I hope all will turn out fortunately 

and happily for me. I rely wholly on you. Times are poor 

here, but the day after to-morrow, Saturday, I am giving a 
subscription concert (all by myself—for if I had a band it would 
cost me, with lighting, over three louis d’or, and who knows if 
I shall make that sum?) to please a few good friends, amateurs 
and connoisseurs. I am obliged to you for having made such 
excellent arrangements as to the money for my journey. I do 
not think I shall need it—even did I give no concert, but 

all the same I mean to make a few louis d’or either here or 

in Augsburg out of prudence—for one cannot tell what may 
happen. Meanwhile, fare you well. I shall write further soon. 
My sonatas cannot have been engraved yet, although they 
were promised me for the end of September—that is what 
happens when one cannot see to a thing oneself. That again 

is the fault of Grimm’s obstinacy. They will very likely appear 
full of mistakes because I have not been able to look through 


them myself and have had to get another to do so. And I shall 
probably be without the sonatas in Munich. These seemingly 
trivial matters often make the difference between fortune, 
fame and money on the one hand—and disgrace on the other! 
And now, farewell! I embrace my dearest sister with all my 
heart and I kiss you, dearest, best father, in the flattering hope 
of being able soon to embrace you and kiss your hand. 

I am your most obedient son, 


Wolfgang Amadé Mozart. 


My compliments to all Salzburg, but particularly to our 
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